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INTRODUCTORY. 

/'as  The  EUTERPEIAD  has  now  come  ficiently  coniprehenMve  to  embrace  whatever 
into  our  hands  on  commencing  the  present  may  seem  to  contribute  to  amusement  or  to 
volume,  and  is  in  future  to  be  conducted  by  instruction!  Our  work  is  not  addressed  to 
us,  we  would  solicit  the  attention  of  its  pat-  any  particular  class  or  denomination  of  ama- 
rons,  and  the  public  generally,  to  a  few  pre-  teurs  or  of  professors,  but  to  the  whole, 
paratory  remarks  on  our  new  outset.  Guided  by  this  simple  outline,  we  hope  to 

This  publication  has  now  been  before  provide  a  variety  that  may  gratify  where  it 
the  public  for  three  years;  during  which  falls  short  of  the  higher  and  better  aim  of 
lime  it  has  obtained  an  extensive  circulation,  eliciting  or  of  conveying  something  not  be- 
and  established  a  permanent  character. —  fore  known. 

The  design  of  the  work  i.s,  to  present  the  A  work  of  this  nature  claims  the  co-opera- 
Mu.sical  Literati  of  this  country,  a  Periodi-  lion  as  well  as  the  protection  of  those  who’ 
CAL  Record,  or  Depot,  of  whatever  relates  unite  the  ability  with  the  desire  of  promoting 
to  the  SCIENCE  or  faculty  of  MUSIC,  in  the  interests  of  Music  and  of  Literature.-— 
the  most  extensive  sense  of  the  words  ; —  We  shall  be  pleased  with  receiving,  and  we 
and,  in  LITERATURE,  to  awaken  and  pre-  herewith  solicit  communications  upon  any 
serve  an  interest  in  original  productions,  and  of  the  various  subjects  which  we  purpose  to 
spread  before  the  public  those  selections,  engraft  into  our  pages  ; — nor  will  they  be  so- 
which  will  cultivate  and  improve  the  taste  licited  in  vain  ;  for  the  march  of  music  and 
and  enlarge  the  stock  of  various  learning.  literature  in  our  happy  country,  is  scarcely 
The  plans  and  system  of  this  work  having  less  wonderful  than  the  rapid  growth  of  our 
been  brought  to  some  degree  of  maturity  by  physical  and  political  greatness.  There  now, 
its  former  editor,  whose  efforts  gave  general  universally  prevails  a  passion  for  music  and 
satisfaction,  we  shall,  on  our  part,  endeavor  the  belks-lettres^  which,  in  its  almost  miracu- 
to  render  it  equally  useful  and  interesting  by  lo’Js  rise  and  progress,  has  only  been  equal- 
fhe  employment  of  those  subjects  contem-  led  by  the  irresistible  spirit  of  liberty  which 
plated  in  our  improved  plan.  And,  as  we  preceded  it. -  From  Uje  oak-crowned  regions 
have  neither  patrimony  nor  wealthy  connec-  of  Georgia,  to  the  aspiring  pine-forests  of 
tions,  we  shall  strive  to  gain  reputation  by  a  Maine — from  the  splendid  cities  which  adora 
continued  application  of  those  means  which  our  sea-coast,  to  the  rude  hamlet  which 
we  possess,  not  doubting  our  patrons  will  speckle  the  western  wilderness,  are  now 
cheerfully  anticipate  our  monthly  exigencies  heard  the  wild  but  melodious  strains  of  Go¬ 
by  a  compliance  with  the  conditions  on  lumbian  minstrels— self-taught  bards,  who, 
which  it  is  published.  from  their  flower-deck’d  lyres”  call  forth 

The  happies^distinction  of  any  plan  which  the  richest  tones  of  patriotism,  piety,  and 
at  tlie  commencemejit  of  such  an  undertaking  joy-^aiid  who  derive  their  inspiration  fxon* 
could  be  laid  down  is,  that  it  should  be  suf-  ffeedozn,  Talor,  and 
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His  lory  of  Musk, 


HISTORY  OF  MUSIC. 

[C03iriL£D  FIIOM  CELEBIIATED  WORKS.} 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  word 
Music  comes  from  musa^  because  it 
was  imagined  that  the  art  was  invent¬ 
ed  by  the  Muses  ;  but  JCirclier,  from 
Diodorus  Siculus,  derives  the  title 
from  an  Egyptian  word,  pretending 
that  it  was  in  Egypt  that  Music  began 
to  be  cultivated  after  the  deluge,  and 
that  the  tir^  sound  that  was  heard 
came  from  the  reeds  on  the  banks  ol 
the  Nile,  when  blown  into  by  the 
wand.  Whatever  etymology  may  be 
adopted,  the  origin  of  the  art  certain¬ 
ly  came  from  something  nearer  man, 
and  if  speech  has  not  began  by  sing¬ 
ing,  it  is  certain  at  least,  that  when¬ 
ever  men  speak,  they  sing. 

Music  is  probably  nearly  coeval 
with  our  race,  or,  at  least,  with  the 
first  attempts  to  preserve  the  memory 
of  transactions.  Before  the  invention 
of  writing,  the  history  of  remarkable 
events  was  committed  to  memory,  and 
handed  down  by  oral  tradition.  The 
knowdedge  of  laws,  and  of  useful  arts, 
was  preserved  in  the  same  way. — 
Rhythm  and  song  were  probably  soon 
found  important  helps  to  the  memory  ; 
and  thus  the  muses  became  the  early 
instructors  of  mankind.  Nor  was  it 
long,  we  may  conjecture,  before  danc¬ 
ing  and  song  united,  contributed  to 
festivity,  or  to  the  solemnities  of  re- 
ligion. 

The  first  instruments  of  music  were 
probably  of  the  pulsatile  kind,  and 
rhythm,  it  is  likely,  preceded  llie  ob¬ 
servation  of  those  intervals  of  sound 
which  are  so  pleasing  to  the  ear.  The 
first  mention  of  stringed  instruments, 
however, precedes  the  deluge.  Tubal, 
the  sixth  descendant  from  Cain,  was 
‘‘  the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the 
harp  and  the  organ.”  About  550 
years  after  the  deluge,  or  1800  before 
Christ, according  to  the  Bible  cbronolo- 
e  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
are  spoken  of  as  things  in  common  use  : 

And  Laban  said,  w  hat  hast  thou  done 
that  thou  hast  stolen  away  unawares 
to  me,  and  carried  away  my  daughters 
as  captives  taken  witli  the  sivord  ? 
'^Therefore  didst  thou  flee  aw^ay  se¬ 


cretly,  and  steal  away  from  me,  and 
didst  not  tell  me,  that  I  might  have 
sent  thee  away  with  mirth,  and  with 
songs,  with  tabret,  and  w  ith  harp  ?” 

Ancient  writers  dilfer  very  much 
among  themselves  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture,  object,  extent,  and  departments 
of  music.  In  general  they  give  to  this 
word  a  sense  much  more  extensive 
than  that  w^hich  it  retains  at  present. 
They  not  only  comprehend  under 
music,  such  as  dancing,  gesture,  and 
poetry,  but  even  the  aggregate  of  atl 
the  sciences. — Hence  all  that  sublime; 
music  of  w  liicb  philosophers  speak  ; 
music  divine,  human  music,  celestial 
music,  terrestial  music,  active  music, 
contemplative  music,  music  cnuncia- 
tive,  intellectual,  oratorical,  <S:c. — It 
is  under  these  vast  ideas  that  we  must 
understand  many  passages  of  the  an¬ 
cients  concerning  music,  which  would 
be  unintelligible  in  the  sense  which 
we  give  this  word  at  present. 

Music  appears  to  have  been  one 
of  the  earliest  arts ;  we  find  it  among 
the  most  ancient  monuments  of  human 
kind.  It  is  also  very  jirobable  that 
vocal  music  was  found  before  instru- 
meatal  ;  for  man  had  not  only  the  va¬ 
rious  tones  of  his  own  voice  to  make 
his  observations  on,  before  any  other 
art  or  instrument  was  found  out,  but 
had  the  various  natural  strains  of  birdk 
to  give  him  occasion  to  improve  his 
own  voice,  and  the  modulations  of 
which  it  was  capable; — after  this, 
wind-instruments  might  have  been  first 
invented  ;  Diodorus  and  other  author) 
ascribing  the  invention  to  observations 
that  were  made  of  the  whistling  of 
the  wind  in  reeds,  and  in  the  pipes  of 
other  plants.  This  was  also  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  Lucretius. 

••  At  liquidas  avium  voces  imitarier  ore 
Ante  fuit  raiilto,  cpi  laevia  carmiua  cantu 
Concelebrare  hoinines  po^sint,  aureisque  ju- 
vare  ; 

Et  zephyri  ca;^a  per  calamonim  sibila  primam 
Agresteis  docuere  Cavas  inilare  cicutas,’* 

With  respect  to  other  instruments, 
sounding  strings  are  so  common,  that 
men  must  have  observed  their  difler- 
ent  tones  very  early ; — this  of  course 
must  have  given  birth  to  stringed  im 
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jitrumeuts. - Inslrumonts  of  percus¬ 

sion,  such  as  tabors  and  drums  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  must  have  prijrinated 
from  the  sonorous  ringing  of  hollow 
bodies,  when  struck. 

It  is  difficult  to  divest  ourselves  of 
these  general  ideas,  in  oider  to  have 
recourse  to  otlier  means  for  the  in¬ 
vention  of  music  as  an  art.  Without 
mounting  higher  in  the  history  of  the 
world  than  tlie  deluge,  many  of  the 
anci('nts  attribute  the  invention  of 
music  itself  to  jMcrcury,  as  well  as  the 
lyre.  Others  make  tlie  Greeks  oblig¬ 
ed  to  Cadmus,  who,  in  flying  from  the 
•murt  of  tlie  king  of  Phcrnicia,  brought 
Oermione,  or  Harmon}^,  into  Greece. 
Whence  it  follows  that  the  art  was 
known  in  Phcrnicia  before  the  time  of 
fhidmus.  In  one  part  of  Plutarclfs 
Dialogue  on  Music.  Lycias  says  it  w^as 
invented  by  Amphion; — in  another 
place,  Soterius  says  it  was  Apollo; — 
and  in  still  a  third  place,  he  seems  to 
give  the  honor  to  Olynijms.  They 
hardly  ever  agree  on  the  subject. 

To  these  first  inventors  succeeded 
Chiron,  Demodociis,  Hermes,  and 
Orjihcus,  who,  according  to  some,  in¬ 
vented  the  lyre.  After  these  came 
Pheemius  ;  then  Terpander,  contem¬ 
porary  with  Lycurgus,  who  furnished 
rules  for  music.  Some  ascribe  to  him 
the  invention  of  the  first  modes.  At 
length  'Phales  is  added,  and  Tham}  ris, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor 
of  instrumental  music.  Most  of  these 
great  musicians  lived  before  Homer. — 
Others  more  modern  were  Lasus  of 

t 

Hermione,  Melanippidos,  Philoxenus, 
Timotheus,  Phrynnis,  Rpigenius,  Ly- 
sandcr,  Simmicus,  and  Diodorus;  all 
of  whom  have  considerably  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  perfection  of  music. 

Many  pretend  that  Lasus  was  the 
first  w  riter  on  the  art,  in  the  time  of 
Darius  Hj^staspes ;  and  that  Epigpnius 
invented  the  instrument  with  four 
strings,  which  bore  his  name,  Sim- 
iniciis  also  invented  an  instrument  of 
thirty  strings  called  Simmicium. — Dio¬ 
dorus  perfected  the  flute,  and  increas¬ 
ed  the  number  of  boles.  Timotheus 
perfected  the  lyre,  by  adding  a  new 
string  to  it,  for  w’hich  he  W’as  fined  by 
the  Lacedapmonians. 
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However  as  ancient  authors  ex¬ 
plained  themselves  very  obscurely 
concerning  the  inventors  of  musical 
instruments,  so  arc  they  also  very  un- 
inteliig'ible  concerning  the  instruments 
themselves,  of  which  we  know  little 
more  than  their  names. 

Music  was  in  high  estimation  among 
many  peopL'.  of  antiquity,  but  princi¬ 
pally  the  Greeks ;  and  this  esteem  was 
pr^porlioned  to  the  power  and  sur¬ 
prising  effects  which  they  ascribed  to 
t!ie  art.  Their  authors  thought  they 
could  not  exalt  it  sufficiently,  without 
raising  it  up  to  heaven,  and  assuring 
us  that  it  w^as  the  principal  amusement 
of  the  gods  and  rew  ard  of  the  blessed. 

Plato  has  the  courage  to  say,  that 
no  change  can  be  made  in  music,  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  constitution  of  the 
state  ;  and  pretends  that  there  are 
sounds  w  hich  excite  meanness  of  soul, 
insolence,  and  their  contrary  virtues. 
Aristotle,  who  seems  to  have  written 
his  Politics  only  to  oppose  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Plato,  agrees  with  him  how¬ 
ever,  concerning  the  po\ver  which 
music  has  over  morals.  The  judicious 
Polybius  says  that  music  was  necessa- 
ry  to  soften  the  manners  of  the  Arca¬ 
dians,  who  inhabited  a  country  w^here 
the  air  was  cold  and  impure  ;  that 
those  of  Cyncthia,  w  ho  neglected  mu¬ 
sic,  surpassed  all  the  Greeks  in  cruel¬ 
ty,  and  that  there  w  as  no  city  in  which 
so  many  crimes  had  been  perpetrated. 
Athenaeus  assures  us,  that  formerly  all 
laws  divine  and  human,  exortations  to 
virtue,  knowledge  of  what  concerned 
the  gods  and  heroes,  the  lives  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  illustrious  men,  were  written 
in  verse,  and  sung  publicly  in  chorus 
to  the  sound  of  instruments.  And  we 
sec  by  our  sacred  books,  that  such 
were,  from  the  earliest  times,  the 
usages  among  the  Israelites,  as  more 
efficacious  had  not  been  found,  of  en¬ 
graving  in  the  mind  of  man  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  morality  and  love  of  virtue, 
or  rather,  this  was  not  the  effect  of  a 
premeditated  plan,  but  of  the  grandeur 
of  sentiment  and  elevated  ideas,  which 
sought  by  proportionate  accents  to 
form  a  language  worthy  of  them.” — 
Rousseau. 

[to  be  CONTINVED.] 
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Eleraciils  of  A'oeal  Science, 

[LONDON  MUSICAL  REVIEW.] 

ON  THE  ELOCUTION  OF  SINGING. 

Mv  last  essay*  closed  with  a  notifica¬ 
tion  of  a  future  design  to  exemplify 
by  instances,  some  of  those  licences 
the  Elocution  of  Singing  affords  for 
the  display  of  the  nicer  intellectual 
distinctions  that  exalt  the  general  ex¬ 
pression  when  reduced  to  practice  ; 
and,  as  Recitative  affords  the  strongest 
examples,  I  shall  commence  my  pre¬ 
sent  section  with  the  application  of 
my  notions  to  this  particular  species 
of  execution. 

Recitative,  in  its  general  accepta¬ 
tion,  signifies  a  kind  of  composition  in 
which  declamation  is  regulated  as  to 
melody,  but  released  from  the  fetters 
of  time.  Yet  though  it  possesses  me¬ 
lody  in  its  tones,  it  is  divested  of  all  the 
rhythm  of  melody,  and  its  accents  or 
emphasis  are  directed  as  in  ordinary 
speech,  by  the  quantities  of  the  sylla¬ 
bles  and  by  the  customary  distinction 
of  the  emphatic  words.  The  caesuras 
are  observed,  without  respect  to  the 
measure  of  the  music,  though  such 
measure  be  kept  to  the  eye  according 
to  the  written  form.  Bnt  there  is  a 
second  species  of  Recitative,  the  ac¬ 
companied,  wdiich  is  devoted  especial¬ 
ly  to  the  expression  of  passion  and 
those  short  and  vived  exclamations 
that  depicture  the  strongest  workings 
of  the  mind,  where  however  diversity 
and  sudden  changes  of  sentiment  are 
pourtrayed,  which  are  incompatible 
with  any  continous  or  regular  strain 
of  melody.  Upon  such  passages  the 
composer  bestow's  his  strongest  light,” 
as  has  been  observed  by  the  philo¬ 
sophical  Mr.  Brown  in  his  letters  on 
the  structure  of  the  Italian  Opera,  and 
here  it  consequently  happens,  that  the 
singer  is  enabled  most  frequently  to 
display  his  pow  er  of  adding  to  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  composer  by  dignity 
and  force  of  manner.  Recitative  is 
indeed  the  peculiar  province  for  the 
exercise  of  the  noblest  species  of  de- 
fclamation,  for  it  exceeds,  in  degree, 


the  middle  tone  ot  dramatic  repre¬ 
sentation,  while  in  the  depths  of  pas¬ 
sion,  expression  is  heightened  by  the 
charm  of  musical  adaptation,  of  pro¬ 
tracted  and  varied  melody,  and  indeed 
by  all  the  aids  which  melody  can  af¬ 
ford.  In  Recitative  the  singer  has  the 
fairest  range  allowed  him.  He  is  here 
impowered  to  improve  more  freely 
upon  the  original  conceptions  by  the 
play  of  his  own  imagination,  and  by 
giving  full  scope  to  whatever  fancy 
may  dictate,  and  facility  enable  him 
practically  to  enforce. 

The  principal  means  by  which  the 
singer  can  improve  the  declamation  of 
Recitative  is,  by  the  judicious  use  of 
pause  and  emphasis,  w  hich  last  is  not 
only  to  be  given  by  throwing  addition¬ 
al  vehemence  upon  any  particular 
word  or  passage,  but  oftentimes  by 
protracting  the  duration  of  the  word 
and  by  gradually  swelling  and  dimin¬ 
ishing  the  note  appended  to  it.  I 
shall  endeavor  to  illustrate  my  theory 
by  examples,  ascending  from  the  least 
complicated.  Handkl  and  Haydn  af¬ 
ford  instances  which  are  within  the 
knowledge  of  almost  every  one  who 
aspires  to  science.  From  their  w  orks, 
then,  I  shall  select.  The  Creation  is 
particularly  fertile. 

The  first  example  1  shall  choose  is 
the  short  recitative  introducing  the 
beautiful  air  With  verdure  this 

being  of  the  simplest  kind.  But  though 
it  is  purely  narrative,  it  contains  mat¬ 
ter  susceptible  of  illustration  from  the 
oloeutory  powers  of  the  singer.  The 
words  are,  and  God  said,  let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding 
seed,  and  the  fruit  tree  yielding  fruit 
after  his  kind,  whose  seed  is  in  itself 
upon  the  earth — and  it  was  so.” 

The  first  division — and  God  said — 
requires  to  be  delivered  wdth  a  decla¬ 
ratory  solemnity  of  manner,  neither 
sustained  too  heavily  nor  with  too 
great  force,  that  should  prepare  the 
mind  for  the  command  which  follow^s 
—the  next  closing  with  the  period  at 
the  w  ord  earthy  requires  majesty  soft¬ 
ened  by  its  import.  The  emphatic 
words  are  those  distinguished  by  italics. 
A  long'  appoggiature  should  be  in¬ 
troduced  upon  the  word  ^eec?,  when 


^  See  Euterpeiad  vol.  3,  page  187* 
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first  used — conncctinc:  appog-giaturas 
should  also  he  added  helweon  the 
words  yielding  fruit,  hegiiming  by  a 
turn  on  the  syllable  yield.  But  the 
most  striking  passage  remains — and  it 
zcas  so.  The  word  and  should  be  pro¬ 
tracted,  and  the  note  swelled  and  di¬ 
minished  to  convey  elevation  of  mind, 
and  to  excite  tlie  admiration  of  the 
suddenness  of  the  fulfilment  of*  the 
word  of  (lod.  It  was  so  should  be  dis¬ 
tinctly,  forcibly,  and  somewhat  rapidly 
S[»okcn,  enforcing  the  word  so  with 
more  than  usual  energy. 

Such  1  conceive  to  be  an  elucida¬ 
tion  of  llic  process  in  wbicli  the  elo- 
cutory  parts  ol  singing  are  to  be  studi¬ 
ed  and  arranged,  and,  if  fairly  execut¬ 
ed,  1  will  venture  to  answer  for  its 
success.  If  then  so  simple  a  sentence 
as  that  w’c  have  examined  appears  to 
be,  shall  be  i’ound  to  present  so  many 
parts  for  the  exercise  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  powers,  how  much  more 
must  belong  to  those  j)oetical  repre¬ 
sentations  which  image  the  workings 
of  passion  ! 

But  we  w  ill  prosecute  our  enquiry 
somewhat  fvjrther,  and  the  next  Reci¬ 
tative  1  shall  select  is  from  Redemption. 
It  introduces  the  fine  song  He  layeth 
the  licams\  (originallv  set  by  Handel 
to  the  Italian  words  jXasce  al  Bosco.^) 
but  is  I  believe  the  composition  of 
Dr.  Arnold. 

He  measured  the  winters  in  the 
hollow^  of  his  hand  and  meted  out  the 
heavens  with  a  span  ;  and  compre¬ 
hended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  mea¬ 
sure,  and  weighed  the  mountains  in 
scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance.” 

The  first  word  in  this  sentence  HE 
is  of  singular  importance. — It  desig¬ 
nates  the  Most  High,  and  it  is  the  first 
of  a  sentence  vvliich  declares  the  won¬ 
ders  that  He  doth  in  the  deep.” 
He  therefore  should  be  sung  wdth  a 
solemnity,  a  fullness,  and  duration  of 
tone  that  will  prepare  the  mind  for 
what  is  to  follow.  The  w^ords  measur¬ 
ed.,  waters^  hollow.,  hand.,  falling  upon 
the  accented  parts  of  the  bar  are  mu¬ 
sically  as  well  as  by  meaning  empha¬ 
tic,  but  as  these  express  no  passion 
there  must  be  preserved  a  level  dig¬ 
nity  of  manner,  elevated  by  the  ma¬ 


jesty  of  the  subject.  Our  next  ob¬ 
servation  will  mark  a  peculiarity  in 
vocal  declamation  that  is  of  great  gen¬ 
eral  application,  and  it  proves  that 
words  are  more  consequential  in  sing- 
ing  by  their  position  than  from  their 
actual  signification.  The  conjunction 
and  occurs  four  times  during  this  short 
sentence,  and  a  great  part  of  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  performance,  depends 
upon  giving  this  word  of  little  signifi¬ 
cance  a  due  effect.  The  first  has 
appended  to  it  a  high  note  and  which 
ought  to  be  amongst  the  finest  in  a 
bass  voice  ;  this,  therefore,  should  be 
sxvelled  and  protracted  with  consonant 
majesty,  to  raise  the  expectation  and 
j)repare  for  the  image  that  is  to  follow. 
The  second  time  we  meet  with  ewt/, 
it  sJiould  be  pronounced  in  nearly  the 
same  time  it  would  occupy  in  speak¬ 
ing,  because  the  melody  is  colloquial 
though  grave,  and  because  it  falls 
upon  the  middle  part  of  the  voice  ; 
on  its  occurring  the  third  time  it  is 
again  invested  wnth  more  meaning,  for 
the  same  causes  as  at  first,  but  it  has 
lost  s#me  of  its  original  brightness  by 
repetition  ;  the  w^ord  should  therefore 
be  dwelt  upon  longer  than  the  second  ' 
but  not  so  long  as  on  the  first  occasion  ; 
the  fourth  is  intermediate  between  the 
second  and  third  as  to  importance  and 
duration.  These  distinctions  are  ne¬ 
cessary  both  for  variety  and  expres¬ 
sion — they  are  necessary  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  the  verbal  and  the  musi¬ 
cal  sentences,  and  they  show  upon 
what  minute  circumstances  polished 
elocution  depends. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  ORGANIST. 

[W  ASHINGTON  REPUBLICAN.] 

Walking  one  day  last  summer,  on  the 
avenue  from  Washington  to  George¬ 
town,  1  overtook  a  gentleman,  whose 
gait  and  general  appearance  attracted 
my  attention.  I  fell  back  a  few  paces, 
or  rather  I  allowed  him  to  keep  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  me,  that  I  might  pursue  the 
train  of  reflection  which  a  first  sight 
of  him  had  elicited.  In  his  person  I 
thought  I  recognized  that  graceful  de¬ 
velopment  which  is  itself  the  sure  in- 
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<3tciilron  of  harmony  of  spirit.  He  ap- 
]»e;lretl  to  he  about  six  i’eet  and  one 
inch  high,  with  neat  and  well-turned 
proportions.  His  grey  locks,  and  pal¬ 
lid,  furrowed  face,  (a  glimpse  of  which 
I  ffot  as  he  turned  once  to  bow  to  a 
gentleman  who  w^as  passing  on  horse- 
hack,)  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a 
man  ot  sixty.  Ilis  dress  w  as 'a  black 
coat,  cut  after  the  fashion  about  ten 
years — long  w\aist  and  long  skirts — 
wuth  black  small-clothes,  w’hite  stock¬ 
ings,  and  high-quartered  shoes.  His 
stop  w  as  graceful ;  and  altogether, 
there  w\as  in  his  appearance  and  move¬ 
ment  something  which  satistied  me 
that  he  was  a  gentleman. 

There  is,  in  almost  all  professions, 
a  power  of  imparting  to  those  who 
follow  them  something  by  which  the 
person's  calling  may  be  known.  The 
first  thought  that  occurred  to  me, 
after  my  attention  had  become  attract¬ 
ed,  was  that  w  hich  led  me  to  scrutinize 
into  the  calling  of  this  person.  But  1 
was  baffled  at  all  points.  1  ran  round 
the  mechanical  arts,  but  he  seemed  to 
hear  no  aflinity  to  any  of  them.  Nei¬ 
ther  did  he  appear  to  be  of  one  of  the 
learned  professions  ;  nor  did  he  look 
like  a  farmer ;  nor  a  clerk  in  one  of 
the  public  offices  ;  yet,  still  there  did 
seem  to  attach  to  him  something  w  hich 
indicated  that  business  to  be  the  one 
he  folloivcd;  but  the  traces  were  so 
faint,  I  concluded  it  could  not  be  so, 
and  attributed  the  thought  to  the  hour 
w  hen  1  saw  him,  (about  3)  when  the 
desk-worms  are  let  out  to  crawl  over 
the  commons  and  along  the  avenues, 
finding  their  w  ay  to  their  homes  and 
their  families — many  of  them  after  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  about  half  the  value  of 
their  services,  and  some,  perhaps,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  pro  quo  for  their  toils. 

Beinir  thus  at  a  loss  to  ascertain  w  ho 
the  stranger  was,  and  what  he  w^as, 
(being  struck  with  his  appearance,  and 
anxious  for  a  nearer  view,)  I  approach¬ 
ed  within  about  half-a-dozen  paces, 
eyeing  him  more  minutely.  My  eye 
was  soon  caught  by  the  motion  of  his 
fingers.  I  looked  again,  and  they  w  ere 
drumming  the  thumb  of  each  hand 
with  all  the  measured  observance  of 
time.  Sometimes  slow — then  quick — 
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then  common ;  and  every  nou^  and 
then  1  noticed  his  arm  llew  otT  from 
its  wmnted  inclination,  when  his  head 
and  body  a  kind  of  half  lean,  first 
to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left, 
seemed  to  accompany  the  hand  as  it 
went  out  on  either  side. 

All  this  was  mysterious:  I  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  Presently  1  over¬ 
heard  him,  at  the  moment,  when  he 
made  a  movement  to  his  left,  say, 

Adagio^"’'  and  1  noticed  that  he  im¬ 
mediately  motioned  with  his  lingers 
at  a  slozver  rate^  and  also  slackened  hi* 
gait.  Presently  he  said  Andante^— 
wdicn  I  distinctly  marked  the  ends  of 
his  fingers  strike  liis  thumbs,  and  fly 
off,  a's  it  he  wished  to  make  the  mo- 
tions  distinct^  and  then  he  would  tread 
with  his  feet,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
same  thing.  Then  again  I  heard  him 
say  J/Zegro'*’ — w  hen  I  had  to  quicken 
my  pace  to  keep  up  with  him  ;  and  I 
had  hardly  reached  within  my  pre¬ 
vious  distance,  w  hen  he  said  A^etu- 
0.90,'”  when  there  was  such  a  dehcate 
tread  of  the  foot,  and  such  an  impres¬ 
sive  motion  of  the  tingers,  a*?  actually 
to  till  me  with  the  awe  which  attends 
a  person  when  he  is  treading  upon  en¬ 
chanted  ground.  Just  as  he  stepped  on 
the  bridge  goin»  over  Rock  Creek,  1 
heard  him  say  Forte''' — w  hen  at  that 
instant  he  struck  the  bridge  floor  with 
his  foot,  which  seemed  to  say,  I  am  now* 
off  the  bosom  of  my  mother  earth,  and 
can  tread  here  just  as  hard  as  1  please. 

All  this  excited  my  curiosity  to  a 
great  degree.  The  rattling  of  car¬ 
riages  on  the  pavement  kept  me  from 
hearing  any  more  of  his  expressions^ 
and  all  these  sounded  very  strange  to 
me.  I  began  at  one  time  to  considei 
if  he  was  not  crazy.  His  pallid  and 
furrowed  cheek-s  and  gray  hair  sorted 
w  ell  with  the  idea  we  have  of  those 
unfortunates  w  ho  are  conflned  in  cells 
and  hospitals;  yet  his  dignified  move¬ 
ment,  and  graceful  person,  and  the 
neat  well-brushed  coat  and  small¬ 
clothes,  corrected  that  supposition,  as 
these  kind  of  people  always  have 
down  and  feathers  about  them,  and 
then  clothes,  however  good,  are  put 
on  with  that  indifi'erence  which  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  their  affliction.  Presentty 
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he  turned  a  corner  amidst  dust  and  the 
noise  of  carriao^es,  and  I  lost  sisfht  of 
him  altogether,  1  endeavored  in  the 
afternoon  to  ascertain  who  he  was,  but 
being  a  stranger  in  town,  and  knowing 
but  few  people,  and  my  description 
not  being  very  good,  or  they  not  very 
good  judges  of  it,  I  could  not  learn  who 
the  interesting  stranger  was. 

It  was  on  Saturday  afternoon  that  I 
saw  him — the  Sabbath  followed,  and 
after  breakfast  1  took  a  walk,  before 
the  hour  for  church,  and  extended  it 
towards  the  heights  which  look  with 
so  much  beauty  over  Georgetown  ; 
and  came,  on  my  return,  by  Christas 
Church,  just  at  the  hour  for  ser¬ 
vice,  and  went  in  there.  Being  a 
stranger,  1  wound  my  way  into  the 
gallery.  I  had  not  been  long  seated 
there  when  I  saw  enter,  with  the  same 
dignified  composure,  the  stranger  who 
had  interested  me  so  the  dav  before. 

1  was  moving  to  a  person  who  sat  near 
me,  to  ask  who  he  was,  when  1  saw 
him  step  round  the  corner  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  and  take  his  seat  as  the  perfor¬ 
mer  on  that  grand  instrument.  I  was 
all  attention.  I  had  heard  organs  of 
all  sizes,  and  played  by  the  most  skill¬ 
ful  performers,  iioni  Boston  to  Rich¬ 
mond — but  I  was  all  on  tip-toe  to  as¬ 
certain  if  the  idea  1  had  formed  of  per¬ 
fect  hannony^  which  this  many’s  figure 
indicated,  was  correct.  1  hoped  the 
organ  might  be  perfect  in  every  note  ; 
and  that  the  bellows-blower  had  the 
joints  and  pivots  of  that  part  of  the  in¬ 
strument  oiled,  to  keep  from  creaking. 

1  earnestly  hoped,  too,  that  the  cough- 
iag  part  of  the  congregation  might 
have  done  with  that  worrying  cere¬ 
mony  before  the  music  should  begin  ; 
and  that  every  urchin  and  coxcomb, 
with  more  brass  on  their  heels  than 
brains  in  their  heads,  might  all  be  in 
and  seated.  As  I  was  indulging  in 
these  hopes  and  fears,  the  organist 
touched  the  keys.  1  listened — drew 
a  long  and  noiseless  breath — then 
listened  again.  1  was  certainly  quite 
dizzy  with  the  emotions  produced  by 
this  extraordinary  performer.  I  would 
sometimes  find  my  ear  turned  towards 
the  instrument,  and  the  side  of  my 
head  inclined  upwards,  in  the  act  of 


reaching  aftt^r  sounds  which  had  retir¬ 
ed  almost  oat  of  its  reach^  and  which 
seemed  like  young  echoes  playing 
with  coral  shells  in  some  enchanted 
cavern,  with  the  zephyrs  for  their 
partners.  Then  again, the  music  would 
come  over  me  so  as  almost  to  con¬ 
found  my  senses,  yet  without  losing  a 
particle  of  its  harmony.  It  was  here 
1  understood  the  import  of  those  (what 
appeared  to  me  the  day  before)  cabal¬ 
istic  words.  I  found  that  ^  Adagio^ 
meant  slow — ^  Andantef^  distinctly — 
^  Allegrof  quick — ^  Affttnoso^^  tenderly 
— and  ^  Fortef^  strong.  And  all  these 
parts,  I  remembered, were  indicated  by 
the  movement  of  the  stranger,  the  day 
before  ;  and  which,  had  1  known  any 
thing  of  the  import  of  these  terms 
then,  would  have  satisfied  me  of  his 
profession  ;  or  at  least  that  music  was 
his  delight. 

1  have  many  a  time  since  listened, 
and  with  the  same  delight,  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  this  exquisite  organist. 
There  is  something  in  his  age — his 
looks — his  manner,  which  prepos¬ 
sesses  me.  I  think  of  the  music  that 
the  winds  used  to  make  in  Ossian’s 
time  ; — of  Gray’s  old  bard, — and  a 
thousand  other  things  ;  and  have  been 
tempted  sometimes  to  say  in  reference 
to  him — (for  he  would  make  a  fine 
picture  for  such  a  scene) — 

- On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow. 

Foams  o’er  old  Conway’s  foaming  flood, 

Rob’d  in  (he  - - -  - - 

With  haggard  eyes  the  Poet  stood.— 

Loose  his  beard  and  flowing  hair, 

Stream’d  like  a  meteor  to  the  troubled  air  ; 
While,  with  a  poet’s  liand,  and  prophet’s  fire, 
lie  struck  the  deep  sorrows  of  his  lyre.’’ 

If  I  could  have  it  so,  I  should  wish 
that  this  performer  might  last,  at  least, 
as  long  as  his  organ — and  that  the  last 
notes  of  this  fine  instrument  might  be 
those,  (touched  by  fingers  as  skilful 
as  his  own,)  on  which  his  spirit  might 
mount  to  the  assembly  of  the  first-born, 
where  his  own  refinements  in  this  art 
will  be  refined  upon,  without  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  one  jarring  note  to  interrupt 
his  love  of  harmony  forever. 

I  never  hear  music  any  where  with¬ 
out  thinking  of  this  Op.uAXiST. 
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MEMOm  OP  DR.  BURNEY. 

[Agreeably  to  our  plan,  to  furnish 
Sketches  of  the  Lives  and  Writings  of 
eminent  Musical  Men,”  we  present 
our  readers  a  short  memoir  of  this 
justly  celebrated  and  learned  man, 
Dr.  Burne} ,  whose  labors  in  the  cause 
of  Music  have  been  so  well  appreciat¬ 
ed  by  all  his  cotemporaries,  and  which 
will  continue  to  attract  admiration 
from  all  who  live  after  him.  The 
following  brief  account  of  his  life,  (the 
only  memoir  of  him  which  w  e  lintl  in 
any  biographical  work,)  is  extracted 
from  the  Hibernian  Alagazine^  for 
June,  1800.”] 

Charles  Burney,  Mus.  Doc.  F.  K.  S. 
— This  gentleman,  w  hose  celebrity  is 
equally  great  in  the  literary  and  mu¬ 
sical  world,  is  a  native  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  was  born  in  1720.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
free  grammar  school  of  that  town, 
and  completed  it  at  the  public  school 
of  Chester. — At  the  latter  place  he 
commenced  his  musical  studies  under 
Mr.  Baker,  organist  of  the  Cathedral, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Blow.  He 
returned  to  Shrewsbury  about  the 
year  1741,  and  continued  the  study  of 
music  under  vhis  half  brother,  Mr. 
James  Burney,  who  was  an  eminent 
organist  and  teacher,  of  that  town. 
In  1744  he  met  with  Dr.  Arne,  at 
Chester,  w’ha  perceiving  his  talents  to 
be  respectable,  prevailed  upon  his 
friends  to  send  him  to  London.  He 
continued  to  profit  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  tliat  celebrated  master*  full 
three  years.  '  In  174D  he  w^as  elected 
organist  of  St.  Dione’s  Back  Church, 
Fenchurch-street,  w'ith  an  annual  sala¬ 
ry  of  only  thirty  pounds;  and  the 
same  year  was  engaged  to  take  the 
organ  ])art  at  the  new  concert  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  King\s  Arms,  Corrihill, 
instead  of  that  ivhicfi  liad  been  held 
at  tlie  Swan  Tavern,  burnt  down  the 
year  before.  At  tliis  time  he  cOiOpos- 
ed  for  Drury  Lane  Theatre  the  fol¬ 
lowing  musical  pieces.  Y’iz. — Robin 
HuofL  a  comic  opera  Moses  Mindez, 
and  Queen  Alab^  a  pantomime — udiich 
last  had  astonishing  success,  being 
piaved  every  ^vintcr  i*or  nearly  thirty 


years.  Being  in  an  ill  state  of  health, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  liis  physicians 
indicated  a  consumption,  he  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  retire  into  the  country. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  Lynn  Regis, 
in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  chosen  or¬ 
ganist,  with  a  ‘salary  of  one  hundred 
pounds  a-year.  Here  he  continued 
nine  years,  and  formed  the  design  of 
compiling  his  general  History  of  Mu¬ 
sic.  In  17G0,  his  health  being  estab¬ 
lished,  he  gladly  returned  once  more 
to  the  metropolis,  with  a  large  and 
young  family,  and  entered  upon  his 
profession  with  an  increase  of  prolit 
and  reputation.  His  eldest  daughter, 
w  ho  was  then  about  eight  years  old, 
obtained  great  notice  in  the  musical 
w'orld  by  her  astonishing  performances 
on  the  harpsichord.  Soon  alter  his 
arrival  in  London  he  composed  several 
much-admired  concertos;  and  in  1766 
he  brought  out,  at  Drury  Lane  Thea¬ 
tre,  a  translation  of  Rousseau’s  '•^De¬ 
vin  (fu  Villoi^ej'^  which  lie  had  exe- 
cuted  during  his  residence  at  Lynn. 
It  had,  how’cver,  no  great  success. 
In  1769  he  had  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Music  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
w'hich  occasion  he  performed  an  ex¬ 
ercise  in  the  musical  school  of  that 
University.  This  exercise,  consisting 
of  an  anthem  of  great  length,  with  an 
overture,  airs,  recitatives,  and  chorus- 
ses,  was  several  times  afterwards  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Oxford  music  meetings, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  famous 
Emanuel  Bach  in  St.  Catherine’s 
Church,  Hamburgh.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing  he  travelled  through  France 
and  Italy,  as  well  with  a  view  to  im¬ 
provement  in  his  profession,  as  to  col¬ 
lect  materials  for  his  intended  His¬ 
tory  of  M/zia'c” — an  object  w'hich  he 
seldom  had  out  of  his  mind,  from  the 
time  he  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
such  a  work.  In  1771  he  published 
his  Musical  Tour,  or  present  state  of 
Music  in  France  and  Italy. — This  work 
was  very  well  received  by  the  public  ; 
and  is  so  good  a  model  for  travellers  to 
keep  their  journals  by,  that  Dr.  John¬ 
son  professedly  adopted  it  as  his  when 
he  visited  the  Hebrides.  Speaking  of 
his  owm  book,  ^  1  had,’  said  the  Doc- 
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tor,  ‘  that  clever  dog  Burney’s  Musical 
Tour  in  my  eye.’  In  1772  he  travelled 
through  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
and  Holland  ;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year  he  published  an  account  ef 
his  journey,  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 
The  samfe  year  he  was  also  elected 
fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society. 

In  1776  appeared  his  first  volume, 
in  quarto,  of  his  General  History  of 
Musicy — The  remaining  volumes  of 
this  very  elaborate  and  intelligent 
work  were  publislied  at  irregular  pe¬ 
riods  ;  and  the  four,  of  which  it  now 
consists,  were  not  completed  till  the 
year  1789.  In  1779,  at  the  desire  of 
Sir  John  Pringle,  Dr.  Burney  drew 
up  for  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 

An  Account  of  little  Crotch,  the  in¬ 
fant  musician,  now  Professor  of  Music 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.”  The 
grand  musical  festival  in  1785,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  Handel,  held  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  was  considered  as  de¬ 
serving  of  a  particular  memoir.  The 
Historian  of  Music  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  most  proper  person  to  draw  it  up. 
Accordingly  the  same  year  a  splendid 
volume  was  published  by  Dr.  Burney, 
in  quarto,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mu¬ 
sical  Fund.  In  this  work  the  Doctor 
displayed  eminent  talent  as  a  biogra¬ 
pher  ;  and  the  Life  of  Handel  is  one 
of  the  few  good  memoirs  which  exist 
in  our  language.  In  1796  he  publish¬ 
ed  the  Life  of  Metastasio,  in  three 
volumes,  octavo,  but  this  performance 
Tv.ants  that  arrangement  and  judicious 
selection  which  characterizes  his  for¬ 
mer  productions.  Besides  these  pub¬ 
lications,  Dr.  Burney  wrote,  The 
Cunning  Man,”  An  Essay  towards  a 
history  of  Comet’s  Plan  of  a  Public 
Music  School,”  ike.  His  musical 
works,  in  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  are — Sonatas  for  two  Vio¬ 
lins  and  Bass,  two  parts  ;  Six  Cornet 
Pieces,  with  an  Introduction  and  Fu¬ 
gue  for  the  Organ ;  a  Cantata  and 
Songs;  Six  Duets  for  Two  German 
Flutes;  Six  Concertos  for  Violins,  in 
eight  parts  ;  Two  Sonatas  for  a  Piano 
Forte,  Violin,  and  Violoncello,  in  two 
parts  ;  Six  Harpsichord  Lessons,  &c. 

Dr.  Burney  has  been  twice  married, 
and  has  had  eight  children,  of  whom 
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several  have  manifested  very  superior 
abilities.  His  eldest  daughter  was 
celebrated  for  her  extraordinary  mu¬ 
sical  powers.  The  second,  Madame 
D’Arblay,  is  universally  known  and 
admired  as  the  author  of  Evelina^  Ce- 
ceita,  and  Camilla.  The  eldest  son, 
James,  sailed  round  the  world  with 
Capt.  Cooke,  and  afterwards  com¬ 
manded  the  Bristol  of  50  guns,  in  the 
East  Indies ;  he  has  published  some 
very  judicious  tracts  on  the  best  means 
of  defending  our  island  against  an  in¬ 
vading  enemy.  The  second  son, 
Charles  Burney,  L.  L.  D.  is  master  of 
a  respectable  academy  at  Greenwich, 
and  well  known  in  the  learned  world 
by  his  profound  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  language,  and  his  masterly  clas¬ 
sical  criticisms  in  the  Monthly  Review. 
For  many  years  Doc.  Burney  resided 
in  the  house,  (No.  36,  St.  Martin’s-st. 
Leicester  Fields,)  formerly  occupied 
by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  during  the  last 
ten  he  has  inhabited  an  elegant  suite 
of  apartments  in  Chelsea  College, 
where  he  enjoys  a  handsome  inde¬ 
pendency.  He  still  spends  several 
hours  every  day  in  his  library,  which 
is  stored  with  a  great  variety  of  valu¬ 
able  and  curious  books,  many  of  them 
collected  during  his  travels. 

[Here  this  brief  memoir  concludes, 
which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  certainly 
satisfactory ;  but  of  a  man  like  Doc. 
Burney,  we  hope  hereafter  to  be 
enabled  to  furnish  a  more  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  the  remaining  years  of  this 
indefatigable  musician’s  most  valuable 
life,  for  we  know  of  no  excitement  so 
great  or  stimulous  so  powerful  to 
young  students  in  the  musical  profes¬ 
sion,  as  that  of  perusing  the  lives  of 
the  great  men  who  have  preceded 
them.  To  view  the  dangers,  difficul¬ 
ties,  distresses,  and  privations  so  many 
of  them  endured,  which,  instead  of 
turning  them  aside  from  their  favorite 
pursuit,  seem,  in  very  many  instances, 
such  as 'Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  &c. 
to  have  the  more  firmly  rivetted  their 
thoughts  and  labors  to  a  science  which 
when  once  the  love  of  it  has  been 
cherished  by  study  anjd  improved  by 
genius,  seldom  fails  to  occupy  almost 
exclusively  the  minds  of  its  votaries.] 
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Philosophy  of  Musical  Com¬ 
position. — No.  1. 

[londo.v  musical  magazine.] 

None  of  our  English  writers  upon  the 
Theory'  of  Composition  so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  their  works,  have  yet 
touched  upon  the  Pliilosophy  of  the 
art.  Shield,  Crotch,  Kollman,  Corfe, 
King,  and  writers  of  inferior  note, 
have  confined  themselves  to  the  rules 
— to  the  grammar  of  science  if  1  may 
so  call  it.  But  this  method  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  leaves  us  short  of  the  goal. 
1  he  art  of  writing  has  been  illustrat¬ 
ed  by  treatises  without  end,  from  the 
days  of  Aristotle  through  all  the  pe¬ 
riods  of  histor}'.  Authors  out  of  num¬ 
ber  have  turned  their  attention  to  the 
developement  of  the  tbeor>\  and  have 
drawn  their  examples  from  the  w  orks 
of  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  .all 
times,  bj''  which,  not  only  has  the 
structure  of  our  periods  been  analyzed, 
settled,  and  polished,  and  our  numbers 
refined,  but  the  variety  of  methods  by 
which  the  sentiments,  emotions,  and 
passions  of  maifs  nature  are  best  de- 
picturedj  have  been  apprehended  and 
distinctly  demonstrated.  It  appears 
to  me,  a  disquisition  of  this  nature 
might  tend  to  the  advancement  of  mu¬ 
sic  ;  I  purpose,  therefore,  to  publish 
the  result  of  such  thoughts  as  I  have 
been  able  to  thrown  together  upon  this 
very  interesting  branch  of  scientific 
pursuit. 

I  w  as  at  first  a  little  surprised  at  the 
very'  few-  bints  upon  this  matter  the 
earlier  writers  upon  the  metaphysics 
of  taste  have  drawn  from  music,  which 
led  me  to  presume  that  they  have 
been  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  or 
averse  to  the  scienccv  But  the  prin¬ 
ciples  they  examined  are,  it  will  be 
found  tery  few  and  simple.  1  propose 
in  this  essay  to  give  a  concise  review 
of  such  opinions. put  forth  by  English 
authors,  as  may  serve  to  explain  those 
principles  which  they  have  considered 
to  be  common  to  music  and  the  sister 
arts,  and  from  w  hich  its  influence  over 
the  affections  is  derived,  and  it  will  be 
,Hcea  that  they  are  comprehended  un¬ 
der  not  more  than  three  heads.  Mr. 
Dugpld  Stewart  says,  It  is  obvious 


[May  T, 

that  the  circumstances  which  please 
in  the  objects  of  taste,  are  of  two 
kinds  :  first,  those  wdiich  are  fitted  to 
please  by  nature  or  by  associations, 
which  all  men  are  led  to  form  by  their 
common  condition  ;  and  secondly, those 
which  please  in  consequence  of  asso¬ 
ciations  arising  from  local,  and  acci¬ 
dental  circumstances.  Hence  there 
are  two  kinds  of  taste  ;  the  one  enab¬ 
ling  us  to  judge  of  those  heaiilies 
which  have  their  foundation  in  tlie 
human  constitution  ;  the  other,  of  such 
objects  as  derive  their  princij)al  re¬ 
commendation  from  the  influence  ol’ 
Fashion.*’  We  find  the  same  o|>inions 
previously  maintained  by  Addison, 
Lord  Karnes,  Burke,  Adam  Smith,  and 
Beattie,  almost  in  the  same  words. — 
We  may  then  take  them  as  the  foun¬ 
dation  laid  by  the  collective  judgment 
of  these  writers. 

1  must,  how^ever,  premise,  that  po¬ 
etry  and  painting  make  their  aj^peal 
through  the  medium  of  senses,  which 
all  men  may  be  said  to  possess.  That 
music  does  not  enjoy  the  same  advan¬ 
tage  in  the  same  degree,  is  scarcely  a 
matter  of  doubt.  The  numbers  wlio 
are  susceptible  of  the  beauties  of 
either  ol  the  former  arts,  are  far  great¬ 
er  than  of  those  who  can  be  said  to 
enjoy  tlie  pleasures  of  music.  Hence, 
we  may  lairly  infer,  that  men  are  fit¬ 
ted  by  a  peculiar  organization  for  the 
gratification  the  art  bestows.  AVlien, 
therefore,  I  make  appeal  to  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  and  faculties  of  men,  it  must 
be  understood  to  be  with  an  express 
limitation  to  that  gifted  class,  (for 
such  I  cannot  forbear  to  esteem  them,) 
who  have  what  is  called  an  egr  for 
music,  since  we  might  with  as  much 
chance  of  a  right  judgment,  address 
ourselves  to  the  blind  upon  the  merits 
of  a  painting  as  to  persons  not  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  the  effects  of  music,  upon 
the  truth  of  the  principles  I  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  establish. 

The  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
science  and  the  little  sensibility  to  the 
pleasures  of  music,  which  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son  appears  to  have  possessed,  may 
probably  account  for  the  slight  notice 
he  has  taken  of  its  objects  and  its 
povers  in  his  speculations.  His  ob* 
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nervations  arc  few  and  scattered.  He, 
however,  has  remarked,  that  the 
rising*  and  sinking*  ot  the  passions,  the 
casting  soft  or  noble  bints  into  the 
sonl,  is  the  natural  privilege  of  music 
in  general.”  The  little  examination 
he  had  bestowed  on  the  subject  is 
further  apparent  in  one  of  his  essays 
on  imagination,  wherein  he  speaks  of 
the  imitative  powers  of  music.  It 
would  be  yet  more  strange,”  he  says, 
to  represent  visible  objects  by  sounds 
that  have  no  ideas  annexed  to  them, 
and  to  make  something  like  descrip¬ 
tion  in  music.  Yet  it  is  certain  there 
may  be  confused  imperfect  notions  of 
4his  nature  raised  in  the  imagination 
by  artificial  combination  of  notes  ;  and 
we  find  that  great  masters  in  the  art 
are  able  sometimes  to  set  their  hear¬ 
ers  in  the  heat  and  hurry  of  a  battle,  to 
overcast  their  minds  with  melancholy 
scenes  and  apprehensions  of  deaths 
and  funerals,  or  lull  them  into  pleasing 
dreams  ol*  groves  and  elysiums.”  The 
gratification  thus  derived,  this  philo¬ 
sopher  classes  with’  those  which  he 
terms  the  secondary  pleasures  of  the 
imagination.,  and  which  arise  from 
comparing  the  ideas  we  have  receiv’'- 
ed  from  original  objects,  with  those 
we  receive  from  the  sounds,  &c.  which 
represent  them. 

Mr.  Addison  also  extracts  the  basis 
of  recitative  from  the  tones  of  the 
voice  in  speaking,  and  of  course  the 
different  expressions  of  passions  in 
music,  as  imitative  of  the  tones  which 
passion  naturally  adopts.  Hence,  he 
infers,  ‘**  that  music”  (in  common  with 
the  other  fine  arts)  to  deduce  its 
laws  and  rules  from  the  general  sense 
and  taste  of  mankind,  and  not  from  the 
principles  of  those  arts  themselves,  or 
in  other  words,  that  the  taste  is  not  to 
conform  to  the  art,  but  the  art  to  the 
taste.” 

1  have  gone  back  to  the  enquiries 
of  the  author  of  The  Spectator^  be¬ 
cause,  as  it  seems  to  me,  they  exhibit 
the  real  foundations  upon  which  suc¬ 
ceeding  philosophers  have  erected 
their  more  extended  speculations,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  really  com¬ 
prehend  the  only  means  by  which 
music  produces  its  effects  : — ist.  By 


its  aptitude.,  as  Dr.  Beattie  calls  it,  to 
move  our  affections  through  the  sense 
of  hearing  ; — 2d,  By  employing  the 
fancy  in  raising,  and  the  mind  in  com¬ 
paring  images  ; — and  3dly,  By  asso¬ 
ciation.  These  are  in  truth  all  the 
original  powers  and  perceptions  in  re¬ 
gard  to  music,  which  either  the  art 
itself  or  the  mind  moved  by  the  art, 
embrace  and  entertain.  It  may  yet, 
however,  be  useful  to  observe  how 
philosophers  have  developed  these 
principles. 

Mr.  Burke,*  in  his  Essay  on  the  Sub^ 
lime  and  Beautiful  part  2,  sect.  17, 
and  part  3,  sect.  25,  has  gone  no  fur¬ 
ther  into  the  subject  than  to  remark 
the  congruity  of  our  sense  of  hearing, 
and  of  the  affections  moved  by  it,  with 
the  effect  of  our  other  senses.  After 
quoting  the  well-known  passage  of 
Milton,  And  ever  against  eating 
cares  f  4*c.  he  sa3"s,  let  us  parallel 
this  with  the  softness,  the  winding  sur¬ 
face,  the  unbroken  continuance,  the 
easy  gradation  of  the  beautiful  in 
others ;  and  all  the  diversities  of  the 
several  senses  with  all  their  several 
affections,  will  rather  help  to  throw 
light  from  one  another,  to  finish  one 
clear  consistent  idea  of  the  whole, 
than  to  obscure  it  by  their  intricacy 
and  variety.”  Thus  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion,  that  certain  qualities  or 
objects  are  universally  agreeable  to 
the  senses. — [to  be  continued.] 

♦  It  will  be  highly  necessary  as  we  pro¬ 
ceed,  to  note  the  chroaoiosical  succession  of 
opinions.  Addison  wrote  in  1710 ;  Burke  in 
1756  ;  Smith  in  17o9  ;  Lord  Kamesi  in  1761 ; 
Beattie  about  1770;  Twining  in  1789;  Ali¬ 
son  iu  1810* 

Man,  who  is  distinguished  from  the 
inferior  part  of  creation  by  the  divine 
gift  of  reuson,  exhibits  no  greater  evi¬ 
dence  of  that  faculty  than  by  the  seeds 
of  science  which  Heaven  has  implant¬ 
ed  in  his  nature  and  the  power  he 
possesses  of  cultivating  and  bringing 
them  to  perfection.  But  of  all  the 
various  arts  and  sciences  which  he  In 
qualified  to  prosecute,  no  one  appears 
more  congenial  to,  and  is,  as  it  were, 
interwoven  with,  the  coostitutioa  ol‘ 
his  frame,  than  Music. 
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^  MUSICAL  DIARY. 

,  PSALMODY  : 

•f  Sermon^  preached  on  Lord/s  Day^  2d 

March^  1823,  in  the  Pacific  Congre- 

gational  Meetinghouse^  at  Providence^ 

(R,  L )  By  Rev,  Thomas  Williams. 

Annexed  to  the  Sermon  are  two  re¬ 
commendations— one  by  Mr.  M.  Noves, 
the  other  by  Mr.  Oliver  Shaw,  both 
of  Providence,  and  gentlemen  of  high 
musical  attainments,  particularly  the 
latter,  who  is  well  known  in  the  musi¬ 
cal  world,  as  a  celebrated  composer 
and  a  first-rate  organist  They  re¬ 
commend  it  to  the  perusal  of  all  per¬ 
sons,  (particularly  those  who  are  fa¬ 
vored  with  the  privilege  of  singing  sa¬ 
cred  songs  in  the  public  and  social  wor¬ 
ship  of  God,)  who  feel  at  all  interested 
in  that  most  important  and  pleasing 
part  of  Divine  Worship.  Mr.  Noyes 
hopes  that  it  may  be  the  means  of 
exciting  a  more  general  attention  to  a 
subject,  which  has  been  too  much  neg¬ 
lected,  throughout  our  country  — 
while  Mr.  Shaw  is  desirous  that  it 
may  receive  from  religious  congrega¬ 
tions  in  this  vicinity,  the  attention 
which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
of  which  the  Sermon  treats,  demands.” 

We  are  glad,  sincerely  glad,  and 
W’G  most  heartily  congratulate  the 
church  and  the  w^orld,  as  far  as  the 
American  public  is  concerned,  upon 
the  circumstance,  that  a  daily  increas¬ 
ing  attention  is  shown  to  the  heaven- 
directed,  if  not  always  heaven-inspired 
department  of  ecclesiastical  music.— 
When  so  many  well  intended  efforts 
are  continually  making,  it  will  be 
strange,  more  than  passing  st/ange,  if 
none  of  them  prove  successful. 

Although  it  may  be  considered  a 
little  out  of  our  prescribed  track,  yet 
as  having  an  intimate  connexion  with 
our  master  theme,  we  will  venture  to 
urge  upon  such  of  the  clergy,  as  pe¬ 
ruse  our  pages,  a  more  serious  and 
.general,  attention  to  the  bearings  of 
this  subject ;  for  we  apprehend  the 
more  it  is  agitated,  the  sooner  will  it 
be  established,  which  will  not  only 
contribute  to  the  interests  of  science, 
but  (we  speak  with  submission)  will 


not  prove  detrimental  to  its  prosperity. 
We  have  reason  to  fear  that  some 
(few  we  would  hope)  of  the  clergy 
think  it  altogether  beneath  their  seri¬ 
ous  notice,  provided  something  is  sung 
during  religious  service,  and  they  arc 
not  at  ail  solicitous  about  the  matter  or 
the  manner  of  the  performance.  Let 
such,  if  there  be,  mark  the  words  of 
Bishop  Beveridge — I  think  nothing 
mean  or  low  which  hath  any  relation 
to  the  service  of  God  and  his  church.” 
That  Mr.  Williams  is  not  one  of  the 
number,  the  zeal  with  which  he  has 
discussed  that  branch  of  the  subject 
that  more  immediately  comes  under 
our  cognizance,  sufficiently  evinces. 

A  Sermon  on  Church  Music  is  so 
great  a  rarity,  that  we  sat  down  to  the 
perusal  of  it  with  unfeigned  satisfac¬ 
tion,  which  we  are  happy  to  say  was 
not  diminished  as  we  advanced.  The 
Reverend  Gentleman  has  very  prop¬ 
erly  connected  with  its  consideration 
an  energetic  enforcement  of  the  duty 
and  advantage  of  exercising  our  vocal 
powders  in  the  service  of  our  Maker. 
For  this  we  most  heartily  thank  him. 
The  marked  indifference,  and  (we 
hope  we  use  not  too  strong  a  term,) 
the  stupid  listlencss  with  which  this 
noble,  this  animating  part  of  Divine 
Worship  is  regarded  by  too  many  of 
our  congregations,  call  for  the  most 
powerful  appeals  of  the  sacred  orator, 
and  imperiously  require  of  him  the 
utmost  exertion  of  his  influence  to 
atchieve  its  restoration  to  the  dignity 
and  importance  with  which  it  was 
wont  to  be  invested. 

So  far  from  thinking  the  matter  too 
trifling  for  even  an  occasional  exhorta¬ 
tion, — so  far  from  deeming  it  unworthy 
of  serious  discussion,  Mr.  Williams 
stands  forth  and  warmly  admonishes 
his  people  to  devote  their  musical 
talents  to  the  service  of  that  Being 
from  whom  they  were  derived,  and 
anxious  to  give  every  possible  effect 
to  his  admonitions,  afterwards  commits 
them  to  the  press,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community  at  large.  Again  we 
thank  him.  A  little  more  such  zeal, 
a  few  more  such  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Clergv,  and  we  shall  see  music 
cultivated  in  its  brightest  perfection ; 
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and  the  worship  of  the  living  God 
will  be  conducted  in  the  beauty  of 
holiness.” 

The  text,  which  our  reverend  friend 
(as  we  must  lake  permission  to  call 
him)  has  selected  for  a  motto  to  his 
discourse,  is  the  seventh  verse  of  1st 
Chronicles  25.  So  the  number  of 
ihe.m^  with  their  brethren^  that  were  in¬ 
structed  in  the  songs  of  the  Lord^  even 
all  that  were  cunnings  was  two  hundred 
four  score  and  eighth 

THE  SERMOX. 

The  knowledge  and  practice  of  mu¬ 
sic  have  existed  in  all  ages  and  nations. 
Vocal  music,  it  is  probable  preceded 
the  music  which  is  performed  by  in¬ 
struments.  Yet  instrumental  music 
was  a  very  early  invention.  For  of 
Jubal,  the  son  of  Lamech,  it  is  written, 

He  was  the  father  of  all  such,  as 
handle  the  harp  and  organ.”  The 
importance  of  music  and  poetry,  w  hich 
have  an  intimate  connection,  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  general  opinions  and 
practices  of  mankind.  These  arts 
have  a  happy  and  powerful  influence 
upon  all  their  social  affections,  inter¬ 
ests,  and  enjoyments.  By  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  exact  observers  of  hu¬ 
man  characters  and  manners,  The 
man  that  has  no  music  in  his  soul,”  is 
declared  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence 
and  unfit  for  society.  And  in  the 
scriptures  the  man  who  was  eminent¬ 
ly  distinguished  for  the  sincerity,  ar¬ 
dency,  and  sublimity  of  his  devout  and 
social  affections,  is  called  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  Israel.”  Under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  composed, 
in  sacred  songs,  a  large  portion  of  the 
scriptures,  for  the  instruction  and  edi¬ 
fication  of  the  people  of  God  during 
successive  generations.  From  his  ex¬ 
perimental  acquaintance  with  the  hap¬ 
py  influence  of  sacred  music,  he  was 
induced  to  make  the  most  zealous  ex¬ 
ertions  to  awaken  and  engage  his  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  to  sing  praises  unto 
God.  In  his  preparations  for  the 
erection  and  services  of  the  temple, 
he  was  attentive  and  careful  to  have 
a  large  number  of  persons  instructed 
in  the  songs  of  the  Lord.  From  our 
text  it  appears,  that  the  number,  who 


were  thoroughly  instructed  in  sacred 
music,  and  were  peculiarly  skilled  in 
the  songs  of  the  Lord,  was  no  less  than 
two  hundred  and  eighty-eight.  In  the 
instruction  and  employment  of  such  a 
number  of  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
praising  God  in  the  public  services  of 
the  temple,  the  devout  psalmist  was 
influenced  by  the  wisest  and  best  mo¬ 
tives.  This  large  number  of  singers 
were  so  well  instructed  in  sacred  mu¬ 
sic,  that  they  became  wise  and  able 
performers  of  the  songs  of  the  Lord. 

The  number  of  them  with  their 
brethren,  that  were  instructed  in  the 
songs  of  the  Lord,  even  all,  that  were 
cunning,  was  two  hundred  four  score 
and  eight.”  So  large  a  number  w^ere 
so  thoroughly  instructed  in  sacred 
music,  that  they  were  discreet  and 
judicious  in  the  performance  of  the 
songs  of  the  Lord,  in  the  congregation 
of  his  people.  Besides  these  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  persons,  who 
were  distinguished  for  their  attain¬ 
ments  in  sacred  music,  there  were  four 
thousand  other  persons  who  were  ap¬ 
pointed  and  employed,  by  the  devout 
king  of  Israel,  in  the  same  noble  and 
divine  service.  For  it  is  w  ritten,  four 
thousand  praised  the  Lord  with  the 
instruments,  which  I  made,  said  David, 
to  praise  therewith.  And  David  di¬ 
vided  them  into  courses,  among  the 
sons  of  Levi.”  And  it  is  probable, 
that  frequently  in  the  religious  so¬ 
lemnities  of  the  temple,  this  large 
number  were  at  once  united  and  en¬ 
gaged  with  all  the  powers  of  musical 
instruments,  and  of  well-toned  voices, 
in  the  praises  of  the  ever  blessed  God, 
The  words  of  our  text  naturally  sug¬ 
gest  the  following  sentiment — It  is 
highly  important,  that,  in  religious 
congregations,  a  large  number  should 
be  instructed  in  sacred  songs.  To  il¬ 
lustrate  this  sentiment  it  is  proposed, 

L  To  show  in  what^  respects,  they, 
who  sing  sacred  songs  in  religious  con¬ 
gregations,  need  instruction;  and 

II.  To  show  WHY  it  is  highly  im¬ 
portant,  that,  in  religious  congrega¬ 
tions,  a  large  number  should  be  in¬ 
structed  in  sacred  songs. 

It  is  proposed, 

I.  To  show  in  what  respects,  they. 
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Tvho  sing  sacred  songs  in  religious  con¬ 
gregations,  need  instruction. 

The  science  of’ sounds  forms  a  very 
important  and  curious  branch  of  natu¬ 
ral  philosophy.  This  science  is  the 
foundation  of  instrumental  and  vocal 
music.  In  order  to  understand  the 
theory  of  music,  persons  must  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  such  philosophical  and 
mathematical  principles,  as  lay  the 
foundation  for  the  art  of  music.  Hut 
to  the  practice  of  music,  a  knowledge 
of  its  scientific  principles  is  not  nece**- 
sary.  Yet  instruction,  in  several  re¬ 
spects,  is  necessary  to  the  practice  of 
music.  And  they,  w  ho  engage  in  the 
important  duty  of  singing  sacred  songs 
in  religious  congregations,  need  to  be 
so  instructed,  as  to  be  able  to  perforin 
this  divine  service  with  propriety,  de¬ 
cency,  and  devotion.  That  they  may 
so  perform  this  service,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  instructed  in  the 
following  respects. 

1.  They  need  to  be  instructed  in 
the  rudiments  of  music. —  Fhese  rudi¬ 
ments  respect  the  w  hole  practice  of  sa¬ 
cred  songs.  Unless  they  be  thorough- 
ly  and  familiarly  understood,  singers 
cannot  perform  their  services  with 
correctness  and  confidence.  The}^ 
who  are  delicient  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  rudiments  of  music,  must  lean  on 
other  persons  in  their  performances. 
When  singer^,  generally,  adopt  this 
improper  method,  they  cannot  sing 
with  unity,  firmness  and  strength.  The 
principles  of  music  ought  not  tO;be 
neglected,  when  learners  are  able  to 
enter  upon  the  practice  of  psalmody. 
For  it  is  in  this  practice  that  they  can 
perceive  the  application  of  principles. 
In  the  whole  practice  of  psalmody,  the 
first  principles  of  music  ought  to  be 
kept  before  tlie  scholars.  Being  con¬ 
stantly,  thoroughly  and  familiarly  in¬ 
structed  in  the  rudiments  of  sacred 
music,  they  would  lay  a  proper  founda¬ 
tion  for  becoming  wise  and  skilful  in 
the  songs  of  the  Lord. 

2.  They,  who  sing  sacred  songs, 
need  instruction  in  respect  to  the 
modulation  of  their  voices. — V’oeal 
powers  constitute  one  of  the  highest 
and  noblest  gifts  of  God  to  human  be¬ 
ings.  The  tongue,  or  the  power  of 


speech,  is  justly  called  the  glory  of 
*  the  human  frame.  The  voice  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  and  useful  instrument.  When 
it  is  cultivated  and  employed  in  sacred 
songs,  it  produces  its  highest  and  best 
efl’ect.  But  little  care  is  taken  in  com¬ 
mon  speech  to  model  and  form  the 
voice,  so  as  to  convey,  in  the  best  man¬ 
ner,  (he  ideas  that  are  to  he  express¬ 
ed ;  or  to  produce  proper  and  plea¬ 
sant  sensations  to  the  hearers.  Yet 
the  human  voice  is  capal)le  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  improvement  in  regard  to  its 
modulations.  And  its  improvement 
in  this  respect  demands  the  highest 
attention  for  the  proper  performance 
of  sacred  music.  Sacred  songs  ex¬ 
press  every  possible  variety  of  senti¬ 
ments  and  alfectioiis.  To  be  sung 
with  propriety,  the  voices  of  the  sing¬ 
ers  must  he  so  modulated  as  to  become 
very  extensive  and  flexible  in  the 
compass  and  variety  of  their  tones. — 
In  respect  to  the  movement  and 
quantity  of  voice,  that  are  requisite  in 
sacred  songs,  there  are  various  de¬ 
grees.  Slowness,  quickness,  loudness, 
softness,  pathos,  grandeur,  beauty,  and 
spirit,  in  singing  sacred  songs,  require 
that  the  voice  be  as  a  well-formed  and 
a  well-tuned  instrument.  Unless  the 
voices  of  singers  be  well  tuned  and 
flexible,  and  various  in  their  modula¬ 
tions,  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  their 
tones  to  the  immense  variety  of  senti¬ 
ments  Jind  affections,  that  are  express¬ 
ed  in  sacred  songs.  Yet,  with  proper 
instruction,  the  human  voice  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  unbounded  improvement  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  modulations.  And,  in  this 
respect,  they  who  sing  sacred  songs, 
do  need  constant,  able,  and  faithful 
instruction. 

[to  be  COXTIXUED.] 

The  Third  Miscellaneous  Concert 
of  the  Alusical  Fund  Society  of  Phila¬ 
delphia^  took  place  on  the  evening  of 
the  24th  ult.,  at  the  Aevv  Theatre  in 
that  city;  on  which  occasion  a  rich 
regale  was  given  to  a  brilliant  and  nu¬ 
merous  audience,  composed  chiefly  ot 
ladies.  ^^So  many  of  the  fair  sex  had 

to 

never,  we  believe,  (savs  the  National 
Gazette^)  been  at  one  time  in  that  edi¬ 
fice  ;  but  the  proportion  of  gentlemen 
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was  not  g^reat  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  More  of  llies>e  sliouhl  have 
been  present,  from  a  spirit  of  galant- 
ry  if  not  from  a  love  of  good  music — 
to  gaze,  if  not  to  listen.’^ 

We  learn,  that  Uie  various  pieces 
were  well  j>erformed,  and  gave  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction.  Ttie  editor  of  the 
National  Gazette  observes — The 
full  band  was  heard  witli  much  plea¬ 
sure  ;  the  concertos  of  Mr.  Hupfield 
and  Mr.  Gilles  raised  both  delight  and 
admiration.  Every  one  present  con¬ 
curred  in  hearing  earnest  testimony, 
to  the  effect  produced  by  the  hapi)y 
display  of  their  superior  ability  on 
tiieir  respective  instruments — the  vio¬ 
lin  and  violoncello.  They  are  mas¬ 
ters  in  the  art,  who  have  but  few 
e<jnals  in  any  country. 

Kxt»ectation  was  most  lively  with 
regard  to  the  youtliful  stranger,  31iss 
Gillingham,  who  had  been  announced 
for  the  line  Folacca  of  Bishop — Like 
the  gloom  of  night  retiring.”  Her 
appearance — that  of  a  girl  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen,  with  a  most  interesting, 
ingenious  physiognomy,  and  a  modest, 
though  unembarrassed  manner — ex¬ 
cited  at  once  a  universal  sentiment  of 
kindness  towards  her,  which  was 
heightened  into  enthusiasm  hy  her 
singing.  Of  those  who  had  not  heard 
her,  man\  were  prepared  for  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  extraordinary  powers  of 
voice  ;  and  we  are  sure  there  was  not 
one  whose  anticipations  were  not  even 
exceeded.  The  clamor  for  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  the  Polacca  denoted  how  much 
was  felt,  and  continued  until  it  became 
necessary  for  her  to  gratify  the  uni¬ 
versal  wish.  This  she  did  without  dis¬ 
composure,  and  so  as  to  contirm  all 
the  hrsl  impressions  in  her  favor.  We 
do  not  recollect  that  we  ever  w  itncss- 
ed  before  in  the  United  States,  so  near 
an  approach  to  the  vivacity  and  rap- 
tture,  with  which  eminent  female  sing¬ 
ers  are  greeted  and  applauded,  at  Con¬ 
certs  or  on  the  Stage,  in  the  capitals 
of  the  European  continent.” 

It  appears  that  on  the  17th  ult.  Mr. 
and  Miss  Gillingham  (her  tirst  appear¬ 
ance  in  public)  gave  a  Concert  at  the 
Masonic  Hall,  which  gave  universal 
satisfaction.  He  was  w’armly  extolled 
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for  his  masterly  execution  on  the  vio¬ 
lin, — w  hile  she  received  high  compli¬ 
mentary  encomiums  for  the  powers 
and  sweetness  of  her  voice,  and  facile 
execution.  After  this  she  was  engag¬ 
ed  to  sing  the  above-named  Polacca 
at  the  New  Theatre  ;  on  which  oc¬ 
casion  she  far  exceeded  the  favorable 
opinion  already  formed  of  her. 

She  gave  her  second  Concert  at 
the  Masonic  Hall  on  the  5th  inst.  to  a 
numerous  and  brilliant  audience.  On 
this  occasion  the  National  Gazette  ob¬ 
serves — '•‘‘The  performance  of  this 
young  lady  left  upon  every  hearer,  we 
believe,  the  impression,  that  if  her  vo¬ 
cal  powers  continue  to  be  assiduouslj^ 
cultivated,  she  will  prove  the  most 
brilliant  singer,  w  hich  this  country  has 
produced.  No  example  has  occur¬ 
red  in  this  country,  of  powers  of  voice 
like  hers,  being  possessed  by  so  young 
a  person.  Her  talent  is  unique^  and 
has  struck  those  who  have  heard  her 
with  wonder  and  astonishment !”  Such 
a  ^prig  from  the  native  oak  should  be 
cultivated  with  care  and  fostered  with 
ardor. 

Wc  hope  soon  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  her  in  this  metropolis. — 
If  all  is  true  that  luis  been  said  of  her, 
(and  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  it,) 
we  feel  confident  that  she  will  become 
the  best  female  singer  of  the  present 
day.  We  extend  to  her  the  mede  of 
friendship — we  w  ish  her  success. 

There  are  now  in  the  city  of  New- 
York, — The  Park  Theatre — The  Pa¬ 
vilion  Theatre,  Chatham  Garden — 
The  Washington  Theatre,  Columbian 
Garden — Richmond  Hill  Garden — and 
the  old  V'auxhall  Garden;— in  all  of 
which  we  notice  musical  entertain¬ 
ments  to  compose  the  principal  part 
of  the  performances. 

In  the  lirst  Mr.  Phillips  is  engaged 
for  a  few  nights.  He  made  his  first 
appearance  on  Wednesday  evening, 
2 1  St  inst.  in  Count  Relino,  in  the  DeviVs 
Bridge.  Mrs.  Holman  and  Miss  John¬ 
son  still  appear  to  be  engaged  at  this 
Theatre. 

The  first  performance  at  the  second 
took  place  on  Friday  evening,  16th 
inst.  An  o^era  company  composed  of 
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the  most  respectable  talents  is  engag- 
ed' — the  whole  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  Phillips.  The  orchestra  is  full 
and  effective,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Gentil. 

The  first,  performance  at  the  third 
took  place  on  Saturday  evening,  17th 
inst.  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Lamb. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Keene  gave 
a  Concert,  at  the  City  Hall,  in  New- 
York,  on  the  loth  inst.  to  a  numerous 
and  fashionable  audience.  He  was 
assisted  by  the  talents  of  Mr.  Nichols, 
Miss  Moran,  and  Miss  Gillingham,  of 
Philadelphia.  . 

The  Psallonian  Society  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  (H.  1.)  performed  a  Select  Or¬ 
atorio  on  Wednesday  evening,  21st 
linst.  at  the  Second  Baptist  Meeting¬ 
house  in  that  town. 

The  Jubal  Society  of  Hartford,  Con. 
performed  the  Oratorio  of the  Inter¬ 
cession,”  by  M.  P.  King ;  together  with 
a  number  of  select  Chorusses,  Sac. — on 
Friday  evening,  23d  inst.  at  the  Epis¬ 
copal  Church  in  that  city. 

A  Public  Concert  of  Sacred  Music 
w’as  given  by  the  Singers,  who  have 
been  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Cy¬ 
rus  B.  Phillips,  at  the  North  Congre¬ 
gational  Meetinghouse  in  Nantucket, 
on  Friday  evening,  23d.  inst. 

A  Sacred  Concert  was  performed 
by  the  Neponsei  Sacred  Music  Society^ 
at  their  Hall,-  near  Milton  Bridge,  on 
Sunday  evening,  25th  inst. 

The  love  of  music  is  certainly 
spreading  with  prodigious  rapidity 
through  all  classes,  and  we  hail  this 
fact  w  ith  unfeigned  satisfaction,  as  we 
are  practically  sure  that  it  is  . an  inno¬ 
cent  and  a  never-failing  recreation, 
which  tends  to  preclude  an  immoral 
employment  of  leisure  hours,  and  to 
refine  and  purify  the  mind.  If  the 
elegant  and  pure  delights  of  mixed 
domestic  society,  have  superseded  the 
rude  joys  of  clubs  and  the  dangers  of 
the  gaming-table— if  the  drawing-room 
15  now  held  to  possess  stronger  attrac¬ 
tions  than  the  long-protracted  boon- 
companionship  after  dinner — much  of 
the  chastening  power  is  due  to  music, 
which  has  added  a  new  and  n  livelier 


charm  to  female  accomplishment,  and 
enlarged  the  means  of  elegant  and  re¬ 
ciprocal  amusement,  both  to  the  rough¬ 
er  and  the  gentler  sex.  We  are  per¬ 
suaded  therefore  that  the  advantage 
may  be  universally  extended,  and  no 
agency  can  be  more  effectual  than  one 
which  opens  the  avenues  to  science, 
and  admits  and  fosters  talent  wherever 
found.  To  exalt  the  profession  by 
the  real  elevation  of  its  member* 
in  knowledge  and  moral  and  intellect¬ 
ual  refinement,  is  the  first  object  w  ith 
us  in  promulgating  these  opinions — to 
extend  the  apprehension  and  the  love 
of  the  beauties  of  art  by  making  some 
proficiency  in  music  a  qualification  de¬ 
manded  in  our  public  education,  is  the 
second — because  each  will  contribute 
to  the  value  and  the  excelb  nce  of  the 
other,  and  both  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind. 

THEL  TEKFODION. 

An  ingenious  German,  whose  name 
is  Buschniann,  has  exhibited  in  Eng¬ 
land  a  new  musical  instrument  which 
is  called  the  Terpodion.  This  instru¬ 
ment  has  the  appearance  of  a  lady's 
work-table  ;  the  shape  is  a  parallello- 
gram,  and  it  occupies  about  four  feet 
by  two.  It  is  played  on  by  keys  like 
a  harpsichord  or  piano-forte.  This 
and  the  OEdophone  (an  instrument  de¬ 
scribed  in  a  former  number,)  bare  a 
very  striking  resemblance ;  both  of 
which  are  the  same  in  size  and  exter¬ 
nal  appearance,  and  are  made  to  speak 
by  an  apparently  similar  process. — 
From  these  strong  analogies  we  con¬ 
clude  the  construction  of  the  two  to 
be  nearly  the  same. 

But  there  is  an  essential  difference 
in  the  tones,  which  proceeds  from  the 
different  materials  employed.  We 
understand  the  Terpodion  to  be  of 
beech-w  ood ;  the  vibrating  parts  of 
the  (Edophone  were  of  a  metal,  the 
composition  of  which  was  known  only 
to  the  inventor.  We  prefer  the  tone 
of  the  wood,  (says  the  Musical  Maga¬ 
zine.)  It  is  not  indeed  so  various,  but 
more  rich  and  powerful.  The  great¬ 
er  part  of  the  instrument  resembles 
the  horn  when  very  finely  played  ; 
while  the  upper  division  resembles 
the  flute.” 
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ON  LANGUAGE;— NO.  I. 

THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 

The  Hebrew  language,  according  to 
the  profoundest  scholar^!,  is  the  most 
ancient  in  existence,  and  therefore 
properly  called  the  Mother  Tongue. — 
It  has,  indeed,  been  asserted,  that  it 
•  \v“as  in  this  language  Adam  was  spoken 
to  by  God.  Whatever  disputes,” 
says  the  learned  Astle,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  ^Origin  and  Progress  of  Writ¬ 
ing,’  may  have  arisen  among  the 
erudite,  respecting  the  antiquity  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  or  the  manner  of 
writing  it,  there  is  little  room  to  doubt, 
that  it  was  the  first  and  original  lan- 
^age.” 

'rhe  law  of  Moses,  and  the  book  of 
Job,  are,  indisputably,  the  most  an¬ 
cient  compositions — at  least,  so  they 
are  acknowledged  to  be,  both  by  Jews 
and  Christians.  They  both  exhibit  a 
language  highly  cultivated  ;  and  when 
it  is  considered,  that  it  must  long  have 
been  in  use  as  a  written  as  well  as  oral 
language,  before  the  production  of 
these  writings,  (for  it  would  have  been 
useless  to  commit  to  paper  what  could 
not  be  read,)  also  the  extreme  anti¬ 
quity  of  the  writings  themselves,  the 
inevitable  conclusion  is,  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  they  are  exhibited 
was  more  ancient  than  any  other. 

‘^Moreover,  a  great  number  of  words 
in  the  Greek,  the  Arabic,  and  the 
Celtic,”  says  the  same  author,  (Aslle) 
appear  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  Hebrew  :  besides  which,  the  very 
structure  of  the  language  points  it  out 
as  original,”  Dr.  Sharpe  thinks  not 
only  that  this  was  the  language  of  our 
first  parents,  but  that  it  was  the  uni¬ 
versal  language  at  the  dispersion  ; 
and  that,  however  it  might  have  been 
t  altered  and  improved  from  the  state 
in  w'hich  it  was  used  by  our  first  pa¬ 
rents,  it  was  the  great  origin  of  all,  or 
.almost  all,  the  languages  that  have 
since  arisen  in  the  w^orld  ;  and  which, 
in  fact,  ought  to  be  considered,  but  as 
:so  many  difierent  dialects,  or  oflspring 
of  one  common  source. 

Of  Hebrew  characters  there  are 
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two  kinds  ;  the  Hebrew,  or  square^ 
styled  the  ancient.^  and  the  Rabbinical, 
called  the  modern.  The  former  has 
the  denoniination  of  square^  from  its 
figures  being  more  precise,  less  curv¬ 
ed,  and  its  angles  more  decided  than 
those  of  the  other  characters.  It  is 
used  in  Holy  Writ,  and  in  other  im¬ 
portant  documents  of  the  Jews.  When 
the  ancient  and  modern  are  blended 
in  the  same  writings,  the  first  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  text  or  principal  part  of 
the  work,  and  the  second  in  the  notes, 
or  marginal  observations.  ^ 

The  ancient  Hebrew  alphabet  con¬ 
tains  twenty  letters,  five  of  which  are 
usually  considered  as  vowels  ;  which 
vowels,  (a^  e,  i,  o,  u,)  correspond  with 
those  of  the  present  language  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  with,  however,  this  difference  ; 
that  each  of  them  is  divided  into  two 
kinds  ;  that  is,  a  long^  and  a  short ;  the 
first  of  which  is  grave  in  its  sound, 
and  the  second  acute  ;  so  that  virtu¬ 
ally,  without  considering  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  other  respects,  to  which  the 
two  last  of  the  vowels  (o  and  u)  are 
subject^  this  language  possesses  no 
fewer  than  ten  vowels.  To  these 
ten  may  be  added  others,  called  semi¬ 
vowels,  the  use  of  which  is,  to  con¬ 
nect  consonants,  and  to  facilitate  the 
transition  from  one  to  another. 

The  Hebrew  accents  are  numerous 
and  various, — -amounting  to  nearly 
forty.  The  distinct  uses  of  these,  nol- 
wilhstanding  the  patient  enquiries  of 
the  learned,  have  never  been  precise¬ 
ly  settled.  These  accents  are  indi- 
cated  by  points.,  which  perform  the 
triple  office  of  commas,  semicolons, 
and  colons,  agreeably  to  their  several 
powers,  as  used  in  the  English,  or  any 
other  European  language. 

The  Hebrew  Roots  are  regular,  be¬ 
ing  in  general,  seldom  composed  of 
more  than  three  letters,  or  two  sylla¬ 
bles.  It  is  remarkable  that  these 
roots,  and  their  derivatives  have  but 
one  conjugation  ;  yet,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  that  one  is  varied 
many  as  seven  or  eight  different  ways  ; 
and  that,  by  consequence,  it  is  as  ef¬ 
fectual  as  would  be  the  employ meiit 
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of  a  variety  of  conjugations  ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  it  affords  a  greater  diversity  of 
expression  than  can  be  boasted  by  any 
modern  language. 

Contrary  to  the  present  languages 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  ancient 
Greek  and  the  Latin,  the  Hebrew  is 
written  from  the  right  to  the  left ;  and 
of  course,  the  Hebrew  books  written 
or  printed  in  that  language,  begin 
where  ours  end,  and  end  where  ours 
begin.  The  Hebrew  letters,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  Origen,  Jerome, 
and  several  modern  -writers,  were 
originally  the  same  as  those  now  call¬ 
ed  Samaritan  ;  and  the  present  alpha¬ 
bet  is  that  which  was  introduced  after 
the  captivity  by  Esdras. 

Origen  observes,  that  in  the  more 
accurate  copies  of  the  Old  Testament, 
the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah  is  written 
in  the  ancient  italic  letters,  or  Samari¬ 
tan,  and  not  in  the  Hebrew  or  modem 
italics  ;  and  supports  this  assertion,  by 
stating  that  this  rule  was  observed  by 
the  Jews  of  his  own  time.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  modern 
Rabbis,  the  tw^o  Boxtorfs,  Warmatly, 
Sihichard,  Lightfoot,  and  P.  Allix,  con¬ 
tend  that  the  letters  now  employed 
are  the  same  as  those  originally  adopt¬ 
ed  at  the  time  of  Moses.  These  let¬ 
ters,  be  it  observed,  as  w^eil  as  the 
Rabbinical,  are  all  printed  and  written 
apart,  or  disjunctively. 

The  modem,  or  Rabbinical  lan¬ 
guage,  is  that  now  chiefly  used  by  the 
Rabbis,  in  their  compositions.  .  This 
is  principally  derived  from  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Chaldean  ;  but  still,  partly 
from  the  Arabic;  and  includes  many 
words,  and  even  expressions,  from  the 
Latin,  and  other  tongues ;  particularly 
those  prevailing  where  the  several 
Rabbis  happened,  or  now  l^ppen,  to 
live  and  write. 


THE  NATURE,  ORlGIiV,  AND  PRO¬ 
GRESS  OF  POETRY.— No.  I. 

The  following  i«  taken  from  The  Minerva 
— a  well  conducted  paper,  devoted  to  lit¬ 
erature  and  arousenaent,  piiblidied  weekly 
at  New- York — contains  eight  pages,  quar¬ 
to,  each  number, — afforded  to  subscribers 
at  $1,00  per  annum, — and,  from  (he  man- 
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ner  in  which  it  is  conducted,  bids  Lir  to 

become  a  very  useful  and  entertaining 

paper. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Though  many  names  of  the  first  emi¬ 
nence  have  sanctioned  the  idea  that 
the  Essence  of  Poetry  consists  in  fric¬ 
tion,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  defin¬ 
ed  as  the  language  of  passion,  or  of 
enlivened  imagination,  formed  most 
commonly  into  regular  numbers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  genius  of  every  respec¬ 
tive  language,  or  its  legitimate  laws  of 
versification.  The  primary  aim  of 
the  poet  is  to  please  and  to  move.  It 
is  to  the  imagination  and  the  passions 
that  he  addresses  himself;  and  through 
them  leads  to  amusement,  instruction, 
or  information. 

It  has  been  contended,  and  perhaps 
with  truth,  that  Poetry  was  antecedent 
to  Prose  composition.  Certain  it  is, 
that  in  the  very  beginning  of  society', 
men  used  occasionally  to  assemble  at 
feasts  and  sacrijices,  when  the  song 
and  the  dance  constituted  their  chief 
entertainment.  Indeed,  in  the  infancy 
of  all  nations,  there  are  found  traces 
of  poetic  composition  ;  it  is  natural  to 
the  simplest  and  the  purest  minds,  and 
forms  the  relish  of  the  most  cultivat¬ 
ed  and  civilized.  Apollo,  Orpheus, 
and  Amphion,  first  tamed  the  ferocity 
of  the  Greeks  by  their  music  and  po¬ 
etry.  The  Gothic  nations  had  their 
scalders,  or  poets;  and  the  Celtic 
tribes  their  bards.  The  meetings  of 
the  North  American  savages  are  still 
distinguished  by  music  and  song.  Hy 
these,  all  rude  nations  celebrated  their 
gods,  their  heroes,  and  their  victories. 
Both  their  music  and  poetry  abound 
in  fire  anil  enthusiasm  ;  they  are  wild, 
irregular,  and  glowing,  like  the  genius 
of  the  people  from  w  hich  they  flow'. 

As  mankind  advances  in  civilization, 
poetry  assumes  a  new  character,  and 
is  diversified  into  difierent  species. — 
An  appropriate  end,  a  peculiar  merit, 
and  certain  rules  are  assigned  to  each 
variety.  The  principal  are — Pastoral, 
Lyric,  Didactic,  Descriptive,  Elegiac, 
Epic,  and  Dramatic  poetry.  The  two 
last  do  not  fall  within  our  present  plan 
to  elucidate  :  the  others  will  be  briefly 
characterized  in  order,  in  our  next. 
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LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

No.  1. 

[the  MINERVA.]  " 

Ur'oN  the  ’subversion  of  the  Homan 
power  in  (he  west,  the  first  philoso¬ 
pher  that  Reserves  our  notice  is  the 
celebrated  Boetius^  who  having*  studi¬ 
ed  at  Athens,  and  acquired  some  re¬ 
putation  in  that  intellectual  city,  was 
destined  to  adorn  for  many  years  the 
court  of  the  Gothic  nn)narch  Theo- 
doric.  Having  made  himself  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  philosophy  which  had  de¬ 
scended  from  the  great  Grecian  mas¬ 
ters,  he  employed  himself  in  translat¬ 
ing  their  works  into  Latin  ;  by  which 
means  he  made  them  accessible  to  the 
scholars  of  Home,  who  seem  to  have 
expressed  some  curiosity  in  regard  to 
the  tenets  of  the  eastern  academies. 
But  Boetius  was  not  exclusivelv  de¬ 
voted  to  the  doctrines  of  Plato  :  On 
the  contrary,  he  labored,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  to  recommend 
also  the  writings  of  his  rival  Aristotle  ; 
and  so  successful  was  he  in  this  at¬ 
tempt,  that  he  was  justly  esteemed  the 
founder  of  that  impenetrable  mysti¬ 
cism  in  matters  of  philosophy,  which 
subsequently  prevailed  to  so  great  an 
extent  over  all  the  nations  of  Europe. 
This  distinguished  person,  however, 
is  now  known  even  to  the  inquisitive 
reader  by  one  work  only,  I'lte  Conso¬ 
lation  of  Philosophy^ — a  treatise  which 
has  been  described  as  combining  uHich 
good  sense  wuth  the  most  enlarged 
view^s,  and  a  scholar-like  style  of  com¬ 
position.  It  was  w  ritten  whilst  he  was 
in  prison  at  Pavia,  w  here  he  soon  after 
sufl’ered  death  on  a  very  groundless 
charge  of  treason.  Part  of  it  is  prose, 
which  has  been  universally  admired 
for  its  elegance  and  simplicity,  and 
part  of  it  is  in  verse  of  no  inconsidera¬ 
ble  beautv. 

Tfieodoric  the  Goth,  seems  to  have 
been  a  man  much  above  the  level  of 
his  age,  and,  whether  from  policy  or 
inclination  it  is  not  easy  to  determine, 
very  much  disposed  to  further  the  in¬ 
terest  of  learning  among  his  new  sub¬ 
jects.  The  mind  of  this  prince  ought 
not  to  be  designated  by  the  epithet 
barbarous ;  for,  although  his  education 
was  more  military  than  classical,  he 


failed  not  to  prove  sen^We  to  the 
honor  and  uses  of  knowledge,  and  to 
encourage  it  by  the  most  flattering 
marks  of  his  attention.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  remarkable  anecdote  told  of 
his  daughter  Amalasuntha,  apparently 
inconsistent  with  this  view  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  which  we  shall  give  nearly  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Berrington.  This 
lady,  who  had  listened  to  the  political 
lectures  of  Cassiodorus,  and  irabibetl 
wisdom  from  the  lips  of  Boetius,  was 
appointed  guardian  to  her  son  Atha- 
laric,  the  heir  to  the  Italian  throne. 

It  was  her  anxious  wush  that  her  boy 
should  be  educated  after  the  Roman 
manner,  and  frequent  the  public 
schools.  At  the  same  lime,  she  se¬ 
lected  for  his  tutors,  three  individuals 
from  among  the  Goths,  of  mature  age, 
and  of  distinguished  celebrity  for  their 
wisdom  and  moderation.  This  mea¬ 
sure,  however,  failed  to  give  satisfac¬ 
tion  ;  and  one  day,  when  she  had  pun¬ 
ished  him,  and  the  child  was  still  in 
tears,  the  Gothic  lords  were  filled 
with  indignation,  and  addressed  the 
queen  in  these  terms  :  This  method 
of  education.  Madam,  is  neither  hon-  ' 
orable  to  our  prince,  nor  advantage¬ 
ous  to  us.  Courage  is  not  promoted 
by  letters,  and  the  lessons  of  age  often 
generate  cowardice,  and  pusillanimity. 
Athalaric  must  hereafter  shew  his 
prowess  in  the  field,  and  aspire  to  mil¬ 
itary  renown.  Dismiss,  then,  those 
pedants,  and  let  the  youth  be  trained 
to  arms.  Theodoric  would  not  per¬ 
mit  our  Gothic  children  to  frequent 
the  schools,  as  he  remarked,  that  those 
who  had  been  taught  to  trenible  at 
the  rod,  would  never  look  without 
shuddering  on  the  spea^r.  Aad  he, 
Madam,  conquered  provinces,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  crown,  though  not  a  whisper 
of  learning  approached  his  ears.  Re¬ 
flect  on  this,  and  let  your  son  have 
companions  of  bis  own  age,from  whose 
conversation  he  may  imbibe  generous 
sentiments,  and  learn  to  govern  agree¬ 
ably  to  the  institutions  of  the  Goths.” 
Amalathunsa  reluctantly  assented,  and 
the  youth,  after  a  few  years,  was 
worn  out  with  debauchery,  and  car¬ 
ried  to  his  grave. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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ARABIAN  STORY; 

J^ntiiled  Keid  al  nesa,  “  The  Strata¬ 
gems^  Frauds^  or  Cunning  Devices  of 
Women^^^  more  happily  expressed 
in  French,  Ruse  des  Femmes.^'^ 

A  NEW  ABRIDGED  TRANSLATION. 

It  is  related  that  a  young*  man  of 
graceful  stature  and  beautiful  counte¬ 
nance  resided  formerly  at  Baghdad, 
where  he  was  most  distinguished 
among  the  sons  of  the  merchants.— 
One  day,  whilst  he  sat  in  his  shop,  a 
lovely  damsel  approached ;  having 
looked  at  him  she  perceived  written 
over  his  door  these  words :  There  is 
no  cunning  e^ual  to  that  of  men^  since 
it  surpasses  the  cunning  of  wome7i."'^ 
By  my  veil  then  I  svyear,’’  said  she, 
this  man  shall  be  the  sport  of  female 
cunning,  and  he  shall  change  this  in¬ 
scription.”  On  the  next  day  she  re¬ 
turned,  most  richly  dressed,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  many  slaves ;  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  purchasing  some  article,  she 
seated  herself  in  the  young  man’s 
shop.  You  have  beheld,”  said  she, 
the  gracefulness  of  my  person — can 
any  one  presume  to  affirm  that  I  am 
hump-backed  ?”  at  the  same  time  she 
uncovered  part  of  her  bosom — the 
ymung  merchant  was  fascinated.  I 
appeal  to  you,”  continued  she,  whe¬ 
ther  I  am  not  well  formed  — she 
then  shewed  him  hen  finely  turned 
arm,  and  her  face,  which  in  beauty 
equalled  the  moon  when  near  its  four¬ 
teenth  night ;  saying,  Are  these  fea¬ 
tures  marked  with  the  small-pox  ?  or 
who  shall  dare  to  insinuate  that  I  have 
lo.st  the  use  of  one  eye  ?”  The  Mer¬ 
chant  requested  to  know  her  reasons 
for  thus  exposing  to  his  view  so  many 
charms,  generally  concealed  under  a 
veil.  Sir,”  said  she,  “  1  am  render¬ 
ed  iniserable  through  the  tyranny  of 
my  father,  a  sordid,  avaricious  man, 
who,  though  abounding  with  riches, 
will  not  expend  the  smallest  trifle  to 
establish  me  in  matrimony.”  Who 
is  thy  father  ?”  inquired  the  Merchant. 

He  is  the  grand  Cadhyf  replied  she, 
•and  then  departed.  The  yoiing  man 
in  a  transport  of  astonishment  and 
love,  shut  up  the  dooi*s  of  his  shop, 
and  hastened  to  the  tribunal  where 


he  found  the  Magistrate.  “  I  come, 
Sir,”  exclaimed  he,  to  demand  in 
marriage  your  daughter,  of  whom  I 
am  enamored.”  She  is  not  worthy,” 
replied  the  judge,  of  so  handsome 
and  so  amiable  a  mate.”  She  pleas¬ 
es  me,”  said  the  young  man ;  do  not 
oppose  my  vyishes.”  A  contract  was 
immediately  concluded  :  the  Merchant 
agreed  to  pay  five  purses  before  the 
nuptials,  and  settled  fifteen  os  a  join¬ 
ture.  The  father  still  represented 
how  unsuitable  the  bride  would  prove, 
but  the  young  man  insisted  that  the 
nuptials  should  be  celebrated  without 
delay,  and  on  the  next  night  he  was 
admitted  to  the  chamber  of  iiis  bride. 
But  when  he  had  removed  the  veil 
that  covered  her  face,  he  beheld  such 
an  object ! — may  the  Lord  defend  us 
from  the  sight  of  so  much  ugliness! 
for  in  her  was  comprised  every  tlung 
complotch^  hideous.  He  passed  the 
night  as  il*  he  had  been  in  the  prisoni'^ 
of  Dcijleni^  among  the  monstrous  de¬ 
mons.  At  dawn  of  day  he  repaired 
to  a  bath,  and  having  performed  his 
ablutions,  he  returned  to  his  shop,  and 
refreshed  Ifnnself  with  coffee  :  many 
of  his  acquaintances  passing  by,  amus¬ 
ed  themselves  with  jokes  respecting 
the  charms  of  his  bride. 

At  length  the  lovely  form  ol  her 
who  had  contrived  this  affair,  ap{)ear- 
ed  before  him.  She  was  more  richly 
and  more  voluptuously  ornamented 
than  on  the  preceding  interviews;  so 
that  a  crowd  of  persons  stopped  in  the 
street  to  gaze  on  her. — May  this 
day,”  said  she,  be  auspicious  to  thee, 
my  dear  Olu-eddyn  ;  may  God  protect 
and  bless  thee  !”  The  young  man’s 
face  expressed  the  sadness  of  his  heart. 

How  have  1  injured  thee,”  replied 
he,  that  thou  hast  in  this  manner 
made  me  the  object  of  thy  sport  ?” 

From  thee,”  answered  the  beautiful 
stranger,  I  have  not  experienced 
any  affront,  but  if  thou  wilt  reverse 
the  inscription  over  thy  door,  1  will 
engage  to  extricate  thee  from  every 
difficulty.”  The  Merchant  instantly 
despatched  a  slave,  desiring  him  to 
procure  from  a  certain  writer,  an  in¬ 
scription  in  letters  of  blue  and  gold, 
expressing,  There  is  no  cunning  equal 
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to  that  of  women^  since  it  surpasses  and 
confounds  the  cunning  of  menP  l‘hein- 
^  scription  was  soon  traced,  and  brought 
by  the  slave  to  his  master,  who  placed 
it  over  the  door  of  his  shop.  Then, 
by  advice  of  the  fair  damsel,  he  went 
to  a  place  near  the  citadel,  where  he 
concerted  with  the  public  dancers, 
bear-leaders,  and  those  who  exhibit 
the  tricks  of  monkeys ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  while  he  was  sitting,  the 
next  morning,  drinking  coffee  with  his 
father-in-law,  the  Cadhy^  they  came 
before  him,  with  a  thousand  congrat¬ 
ulations,  styling  him  cousin  ; — the 
young  merchant  immediately  scattered 
among  them  handfuls  of  money.  The 
judge  vyas  astonished,  and  asked  seve¬ 
ral  questions.  My  father,”  said  the 
young  man,  was  a  leader  of  bears 
and  monkeys;  such  has  been  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  my  family;  but  having  ac¬ 
quired  some  wealth  we  now  carry  on 
the  business  of  merchants  with  con¬ 
siderable  success.”  But  dost  thou 
still,”  asked  the  judge,  belong  to 
this  company  of  bear-leaders  ?”  I 
must  not  renounce  my  family,”  replied 
the  young  man,  “  for  the  sake  of  thy 
daughter.”  But  it  is  not  tit,”  ex¬ 
claimed  the  judge,  that  such  a  per¬ 
son  should  espouse  the  daughter  of 
one  who,  seated  on  a  carpet,  pro¬ 
nounces  the  decisions  of  law  ;  one 
whose  pedigree  ascends  even  to  the 
relations  qf  our  prophet.”  But,  rny 
good  father-in-law,”  said  the  mer¬ 
chant,  recollect  that  thy  daughter  is 
my  legitimate  w’ife  ;  that  I  vahie  each 
hair  of  her  head  as  much  as  a  thou¬ 
sand  lives ;  that  for  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  world  I  would  not  consent  to 

•  .  t  * 

be  separated  from  her.” 

At  last,  however,  a  divorce  was  for¬ 
merly  executed — the  rnoney  which 
the  merchant  had  settled  was  return¬ 
ed — and  he,  having  applied  to  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  her  who  had  contrived  this 
stratagem,  obtained  the  lovely  damsel 
in  marriage,  and  during  a  long  succes¬ 
sion  of  years,  enjoyed  the  utmost  con¬ 
jugal  felicity. 

A  girl  said  to  her  lover,  1  shall  grant  you 
all  you  ask,  ‘after  you  have  given  me  what 
you  have  not,  what  you  cannot  have,  and 
yet  may  give  me, — a  HusoAnm. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Eutcrpeuid, 

Sir, 

The  following  is  the  first  of  a  course  of 
numbers  of  a  moral  cast,  written  by  a  lady 
of  my  acquaintance,  a  short  time  since,  in¬ 
tended  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  contribute  to  their  intellectual  im¬ 
provement.  Should  you  approve  of  this,  I 
will  send  you  the  remaining  numbers  as  soon 
as  1  copy  them,  with  tome  slight  alterations, 
from  my  Common-place  Book. 

Yours,  kc,  URS ALINE. 

THE  MONITRESS.— NO.  I. 

INTRODUCTION, 

The  world  is  already  so  crowded  with 
papers  by  the  Mentors^  Monitors^  Spec¬ 
tators^  4*c.  of  former  years,  that  ad¬ 
vice,  admonition,  moralizing,  all  seem 
exhausted.  Yet  the  Monitress  feels 
inclined  to  add  to  the  already  crowd¬ 
ed  treasury  of  literature.  This  chy, 
increasing  in  wealth  and  population, 
may,  it  is  hoped,  increase  also  in  know¬ 
ledge  and  virtue.  Though,  in  taking 
a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  mankind, 
we  see  much  to  discourage  such  a 
hope  ;  yet  we  do  not,  I  conceive,  see 
enough  fo  annihilate  it.  As  creatures 

placed  on  this  isthmus  of  a  middle 
state,”  calculated  to  try  the  force  of - 
intellectual  excellence,  we  should 
leave  nothing  uncssayed  that  may 
heighten  the  powers  of  intellect.  As 
probationers  tor  a  glorious  immortali¬ 
ty,  it  becomes  us  to  struggle  for  per¬ 
fection.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
feelings,  the  Monitress  proposes,  oc¬ 
casionally,  to  make  public  such  ideas 
as  the  manners  of  the  age,  or  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  day,  may  furnish.  The 
title  she  has  chosen  for  her  numbers, 
she  hopes  will  not  alarm  the  gay,  or 
raise  the  ire  of  the  critic.  It  is  for  her 
own  sex  only  that  she  writes.  She  in¬ 
tends  alike  to  avoid  gloom  and  levity. 

It  is  a  far  more  grateful  task  to  sug¬ 
gest  means  of  preventing  errors,  thaa 
to  censure  them  ;  and  no  means  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  more  favorable,  than  the 
establishment  of  a  small  literary  socie¬ 
ty  of  young  ladies  :  not  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  canvassing  law  points  or  dis¬ 
cussing  politics ;  not  for  the  purpose 
of  beginning  an  evening  with  books, 
and  ending  it  with  beaux  and  a  card- 
table  ;  but  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  mental  improvement.  Let  Geog- 


Female  Literature.  Osborn’s  Poemi, 


no 

raphy,  History,  Biography,  Poetry, 
and  such  books  as  will  soonest  fix  in 
the  mind  candid  and  rational  princi¬ 
ples  of  Religion,  be  the  subjects  of  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  always  devote  a  portion 
of  the  time  to  the  cultivation  of  that 
divine  harmonizer  of  the  soul — Music  ; 
the  practice  of  which  will  he  found 
an  agreeable  and  a  never-failing  re¬ 
laxation  from  other  studies.  'Phey 
may  be  so  varied  as  to  afford  a  feast, 
both  to  the  mind  and  imagination. — 
Would  not  one  evening  in  the  week, 
so  spent,  afford  more  luxury  to  reflex¬ 
ion,  and  do  more  towards  establishing 
useful  principles  in  female  minds,  than 
social  meetings  of  any  other  kind  ? — 
That  it  is  important,  that  the  female 
mind  should  be  regulated,  that  it 
should  imbibe  principles  which  will 
prevent  it  from  indulging  in  coquetry, 
prudery,  excessive  refinement^  and  all 
the  retinue  of  amiable  zteeaknesses^  as 
they  are  cotnpassionaiely  styled,  is  un¬ 
questionable.  Something  farther  may 
be  suggested  on  this  subject  in  my 
next.  One  object  of  the  writer  will 
be,  not  to  tire  by  prolixity, 

FEMALE  LlTEllATURE, 

OF  THE  PRESENT  AGE. 

There  is  no  more  delightful  peculiar¬ 
ity  in  the  literature  of  the  present  age 
than  the  worth  and  brilliancy  of  its 
female  genius.  The  full  develope- 
ment  of  the  intellect  and  imagination 
of  women  is  the  triumph  of  modern 
times. — Their  influence  on  literature 
.  was  scarcely  felt  even  in  the  stateliest 
of  the  classical  ages.  The  contract¬ 
ed  nature  of  their  education — the 
tyrannical  demeanor  of  the  sterner 
sex  towards  them — the  yet  more  in¬ 
flexible  tyranny  of  custom,  crushed  in 
the  blossoms  of  their  genius  before 
they  were  half  unfolded,  or  prevented 
them  from  diffusing  their  sweets  be¬ 
yond  the  limited  circle  of  domestic 
life.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  female 
mind  broke  through  the  unnatural  re¬ 
straints  opposed  to  its  progress,  but  it 
too  often  lost  in  the  exertion  its  fresh¬ 
ness  and  most  delicate  charm. — The 
•  Sapphos  and  the  Aspasias  of  antiquity 
cast  aside  the  fetters  of  custom  and 
the  bonds  of  virtue.  Even  these  in- 
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stances  of  female  celebrity,  so  attend¬ 
ed  with  causes  of  sorrow  and  of  pity, 
are  rare.  Hence  the  imaginative 
works  of  Greece  and  Rome,  exquisite 
and  eternal  as  they  are,  have  an  as¬ 
pect  stern  and  appalling,  and  want 
that  delicacy  and  tender  grace  which 
the  intermingling  of  female  taste  alone 
can  give.  Their  poetry  is  not  en¬ 
riched  with  a  few  of  those  sweet  fan¬ 
cies  and  delicious  conceits  which  pe¬ 
culiarly  belong  to  the  female  mind,  or 
are  excited  in  the  society  of  intellect¬ 
ual  and  sensitive  womtm.  The  gentle 
influences  of  feminine  genius  now  shed 
over  the  whole  literature  of  our  coun¬ 
try  a  delicate  and  lender  bloom.  The 
works  of  the  female  authors  of  the 
present  age  are  objects  of  no  common 
interest — not  only  Ibr  their  separate 
beauties,  but  for  the  new  and  lovely 
lights  which  they  have  cast  over  the 
whole  region  of  imagination,  and  the 
nooks  of  the  graceful  loveliness  w  hich 
they  have  been  first  enabled  to  illume. 


PSBORN’S  POEMS. 

It  is  probably  well  known  that  Mr.  Sf.leck 
Osborn,  the  celebrated  sentimental  Ameri¬ 
can  Poet,  has  been  some  months  engaged  in 
arranging  and  conopiling  his  works  for,  and 
which  we  understand  will  be  speedily  put 
to,  the  press.  In  order  to  further  the  mak¬ 
ing  known  his  great  merits  as  a  poet,  we 
have  copied  the  following  article  from  a 
southern  paper  : 

For  chastity  of  style  and  sentiment,  the 
poems  of  Osborn  w  ill  vie  w  ith  those  of  any 
Poet  of  the  age  ;  and  (or  that  peculiarity  of 
tliought  and*  expression  which  constitutes 
the  dilference  between  poetry  and  prose,  hia 
works  are  very  justly  celebrated. — We  do 
not  profess  much  skill  in  judging  of  the  mer¬ 
its  of  poetry,  but  we  may  be  allowed  to 
judge  for  ourselves,  (and  who  would  pre¬ 
tend  to  assume  judicial  attributes  over  the 
opinions  of  others  in  matters  of  tastx^,  more 
than  those  of  the  palate  f)  and  in  doing  so, 
we  can  freely  say,  without  prejudice  or  par-* 
tiality,  that  we  think  the  poetry  of  Osborn 
equal  in  every  respect  of  poetic  excellence, 
to  that  of  any  poet  of  his  class,  of  whatso¬ 
ever  country  or  nation.  This,  it  is  admit¬ 
ted,  is  saying  much  ;  but  not  too  much — for 
if  he  is  not  equal  to  Burns  in  painting  the 
human  character,  scenes  of  nature,  and  in 
strength,  and  vividity  of  imagination,  be  is 
far  his  superior  in  chastity  of  sentiment.  It 
is  not  our  intention  or  desire,  to  build  a 
name  for  Osborn,  on  the  ruins  of  that  of 
Burns,  or  any  other  author ;  but  we  inust 
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be  permiHed  to  remark,  and  we  do  it  with . 
regret,  as.  he  is,  and  it  is  probable  he  will 
be,  onr  favorite  author,  while  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  fo  read,  that  Burns  is  frequently  gross¬ 
ly  deficient  in  morality  ;  often  bordering  on 
obscenity.  But  this  fault,  his  other  superior 
excellencies  have  consecrated  ;  and  a  word 
or  sentence,  which  would  exclude  the 
speaker  from  genteel  society,  when  read  in 
Burns,  receives  a  smile  of  approbation.  In 
this  Osborn  excels  ;  and  it  is  a  very  just  and 
weighty  consideration  in  patronizing  this 
book,  that  it  contains  nothing  expressed  or 
implied,  offensive  to  the  most  sensitive 
minds  ;  nothing  to  exclude  it  from  the  libra¬ 
ries  of  piety  or  parents.  Let  it  he  remem^ 
he  red ^  that  the  Muse  of  O shorn  dots  not 
claim  a  seat  U'ith  those  of  Milton^  Shaks^ 
])eare^  Drydcn^  or  Pope  ;  she  only  claims 
the  place  of  the  hugle  in  martial  ^the  oaken 
reed  in  pastoral — and  the  flageolet  in  the 
orchestra  of  city  music.  Modest  and  unas¬ 
suming  in  her  pretentions,  she  only  expects 
to  entertain  her  auditors  ih  those  moments 
of  retire.ment  and  relaxation,  from  the  more 
weighty  concerns  of  life,  when  the  body 
needs  slumber,  the  mind  rest,  and  the  soul 
refreshment.  We  anticipate  a  good  en¬ 
couragement  for  Osborn  in  this  undertak¬ 
ing  ;  and  we  do  so  the  more  confidently, 
when  we  recollect,  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  beginning  to  do  them¬ 
selves  justice,  in  a  literary,  as  well  as  a  po¬ 
litical  point  of  view.  W’e  of  late,  frequent¬ 
ly  hear  of  persons,  even  in  England,  declar- 
jner,  without  fear  of  excommunication  by 
Pope  Gifford,  for  literary  heresy,  that  they 
read  JLnerican  hooks/  We  now  frequent¬ 
ly  hear  of  American  writers,  historical,  finan¬ 
cial,  political,  theological,  and  Poetical,  of 
popularity  and  eminence ;  and  who  have 
met  with  encouragement,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  foreign  authors  of  established  re¬ 
nown.  — 

•American  Literature. — With  the  success 
that  has  attended  ‘‘the  Spy’’  and  the 
Pioneers  of  the  Susquehannah,”  the  people 
are  well  acquainted.  They  have  had  a 
great  run  in  England,  and  also  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  French  at  Paris.  Another  work 
of  the  same  kind,  called  “  the  Wilderness” 
lately  appeared  in  N.  York,  and  the  whole 
edition  was  disposed  of  in  four  w’eeks.  We 
learn,  says  the  Aurora,  that  the  author,  in 
consequence  of  this  encouragement,  has 
been  induced  by  the  booksellers  of  that  city 
to  undertake  another  novel,  the  scene  of 
which  is  to  be  laid  in  New-England,  and  will 
embrace  that  singular  portion  of  American 
History,  in  which  the  superstitious  persecu¬ 
tion  of  witchcraft  agitated  the  country. — 
The  author  of  the  two  first  has  written,  and 
which  is  now  in  the  press  at  New-York,  a 
third  novel,  “  The  Pilot,  a  Tale  of  the  Sea.” 

The  new  work  of  the  author  of  Waverlej, 
jn  three  volumes,  by  the  title  of  Quentin 


Durward^  has  been  published  in  England, 
and  is  now  in  the  press,  at  Philadelphia. — . 
In  the  two  first  volumes  of  this  work, — all 
we  have  perused  of  it,  say*  the  iSatronal 
Gazette, — there  is  an  air  of  originality  in 
reference  to  the  other  romances  of  the  au¬ 
thor  ;  and  the  diction  of  them  appears  to  us 
much  superior  to  that  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak 
for  example.  To  judge  from  our  own  case, 
we  think  the  American  public  will  greatly 
relish  and  admire  this'new  olfspring  of  the 
plastic  and  inexhaustible  pen,  which  coverts 
the  records  of  History  into  narratives  pos¬ 
sessing  the  variety,  spirit  and  general  iVtscin- 
ation  of  the  most  ingenious  dramatic  fic¬ 
tions.  '  '■ 

The  May  number  of  “the  Boston  Journal 
of  Philosophy  and  the  Arts,”  conducted  by 
John  W.  Webster,  M.  D. — John  Ware,  M. 
D. — and  Mr.  Daniel  Tread  well, — has  just 
been  issued  from  'Preadwell’s  Power-press. 
The  matter  is  judiciously  selected  and  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  extremely  well  executed  ;  and, 
from  the  well  known  abilities  of  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  are  to  conduct  it,  the  Aiutrr- 
can  public  will  be  greatly  benefitted. — 
This  number,  (say  the  editors,)  is  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  a  work  intended  to  distribute 
to  the  American  public,  a  portion  of  the 
^reat  mass  of  information  constantly  poured 
torth  in  Europe,  from  the  philosophical 
journals  and  publications  of  learned  socie¬ 
ties  ;  together  with  such  original  notices  of 
the  progress  of  discovery  in  this  country  as 
may  be  interesting  and  useful. 

Professor  Norton’s  Notice  of  the  Life  and 
Character,  with  a- collection  of  the  writings, 
of  the  lato  lamented  Professor  Frishie,  is 
published. 

Rev.  Henry  Colman’s  Discourse  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  church  in  Lynn,  has 
just  issued  from  the  press.^ 

The  New-Hanapshire  Gazetteer,  a  valua¬ 
ble  work  and  which  has  been  a  long  time  in 
preparation,  is  just  issued  from  the  press  of 
Mr.  J.  B.  Moore,  oC  Concord,  (N.  H.) 

Mrs.  Morton’s  work,  “  Scraps,  Sketches, 
and  Fragments,”  will  be  published  in  a  few 
days. 


RERUS  I.  «Y  A  LADyI 

An  ancient  God,  that’?  often  named, 

A  river  for  ohiivioii  famed. 

The  place  where  happy  souls  do  dwell — 
A  point  that’s  known  to  all  full  well — 
'I’hose  who  are  wreath’d  with  honor’d  bays, 
And  celebrated  for  their  lays  ; 

Collect  the  initials,  and  you’ll  find 
What’s  often  sought  by  all  mankind. 


CtUEHY. 

1.  Clouds  are  sometimes  seen  moving  in 
one  direction,  while  others,  either  above  or 
below  them,  are  proceeding  in  au  opposite 
one.  Keq aired  the  reason  f 
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The  following  beaulifuJ  Poem  by  Mr.  A. 
Harder,  lately  received  the  Prize  at  Ox¬ 
ford^  (Eng.) 

PALMYRA. 

O’er  the  hush’d  plain  where  sullen  horror 
broods, 

And  darkest  frown  the  Syrian  solitudes, 
Where  morn’s  soft  steps  no  balmy  fragrance 
leave, 

And  parch’d  and  dewless  is  the  conch  of  eve. 
Thy  form,  pale  city  of  the  waste,  appears 
Like  some  faint  vision  of  departed  years* 

In  mazy  cluster  still,  a  giant  train, 

Thy  sculptur’d  fabrics  whiten  on  the  plain  ; 
Still  stretch  thy  column’d  vistas  far  away 
The  shadow’d  dimness  of  their  long  array. 

But  where  the  stirring  crowd,  the  voice  of 
strife, 

The  glow  of  action,  and  the  thrill  of  life  ? 
Hear!  the  loud  crash  of  yon  huge  frag:rnents 
fall, 

Tlie  pealing  answer  of  each  desart  hall, 

The  night-bird  shrieking  from  her  secret  cell. 
And  hollow-  winds  the  (ale  of  ruin  tell. 

See  fondly  ling’ring  Mithra’s  parting  rays 
Gild  the  proud  tow’rs  once  vocal  with  his 
praise  ; 

But  the  cold  altars  clasping  weeds  entwine. 
And  Moslems  worship  at  the  godless  shrine. 
A^et  here  slow  pausing  Memory  loves  to  pour 
Her  magic  influence  o’er  this  pensive  liour  ; 
And  oft  as  yon  recesses  deep  prolong, 

The  echoed  sweetness  of  the  Arab’s  song, 
Recalls  that  scene  when  wisdom’s  sceptred 
child 

First  broke  the  stillness  of  the  lonely^  wild. 
From  air,  from  ocean,  from  earth’s  utmost 
clime 

The  summon’d  Genii  heard  the  mutter’d 
rhyme, 

The  tasking  spell  their  airy  hands  obey’d, 
And  Tadmor  glitter’d  in  the  palmy  shade. 

Lo  to  her  feet  the  tide  of  ages  brings 
The*  wealth  of  nations  and  the  pomp  ‘^f  kings. 
And  far  her  warrior  queen  from  Perthia’s 
plain 

To  the  dark  if^thiop  spreads  her  ample  reign. 
V^ain  boast ;  e’en  she,  who  Irnmaes  field  along 
AVak’il  fiercer  frenzy  in  the  patriot  throng, 
And  sternly  beauteous,  like  the  meteor’s 
light, 

t^hot  througfi  (he  tempest  of  Emesa’s  fight — 
AVhile  trembling  captives  round  the  victor 
w'ait, 

Hang  on  his  eye,  and  catch  the  word  of  fate— 
Zenobia’s  self  must  quail  beneath  his  nod, 

A  kneeling  suppliant  to  the  Mimic  God. 

But  one  there  stood,  amid  that  abject 
throng, 

In  truth  triiiinj3hant  and  in  virtue  strong  ; 
Beam’d  on  his  brow  the  soul  which  undis¬ 
may’d 

Smil’d  at  the  rod,  and  scorn’d  the  uplifted 
blade. 


O’er  thee,  Palmyra,  darkest  seem'd  to  low’f 
The  boding  terrors  of  that  fatal  hour  ; 

Far  from  thy  glades  indignant  Freedom  fled, 
And  hi^pc  too  wither’d  as  Longinus  bled. 
M'^adham  College, 

Poetry  and  Music. 

The  following  exquisite  little  effusion  is 
from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Muzzy  of  New-York. 

It  is  a  gem  of  the  first  water — a  drop  from 
Helicon  itself.” 


Take  back,  take  back  thy  rosy  wreath 
And  bind  it  on  some  gayer  brow  ; 

The  anxious  eye  that  droops  beneath 
Would  make  it  seem  but  mock’ry  now. 
Take  back  the  roses,  gay  and  fair, 

The  chaplet  is  not  meet  for  me  ; 

This  palid  cheek,  so  bleached  with  care, 

A  sad,  sad  contrast  offers  thee. 

Take  back  thy  gift — some  lighter  heart 
May  prize  my  wreath  of  blooming  flowers ; 
To  me  they  but  a  pang  impart, 

Recalling  earlier,  happier  hours  I 
Take  back  thy  dewy  gems  again  : 

While  o’er  my  brows  I  see  them  wave, 

It  seems  like  decking  victims  slain. 

Like  twining  garlands  o’er  a  grave. 

SONG. 

’Tis  sw^eet  to  look  back  when  fatigued  with 
ascending 

Some  mountain  whose  lieights  in  (he  firm¬ 
ament  glow  ; 

’Tis  sweet  to  look  back  on  the  hues  that  are 
blending 

Their  brightness  and  shade  in  the  wild 
glen  below. 

And  thus  shall  the  heart,  when  its  phantoms 
are  flying, 

That  allured  to  ambition  the  innocent 
mind, 

Often  pause  to  look  back,  with  regret  and 
with  sighing, 

On  the  vale  of  contentment  that’s  smiling 
behind.  D. 

LINES  TO  A  LADY  SLEEPING. 

Sleep,  my  sweetest  I  placid  slumber, 
Gently  stealing  o’er  thy  face. 

Gives  it  beauties  without  number, 

Form  divine,  and  heavenly  grace. 

Sleep,  my  love  !  no  cares  molest  thee, 

No  unquiet  thoughts  intrude  ; 

Angels  hovering  o’er,  have  blest  thee, 

O’er  thy  couch  in  sileace  stood. 


Sleep,  O  sleep,  then,  nought  shall  harm  t^iee, 
I  will  by  thy  pillow  stay, 

Nature’s  sweet  oblivion  charms  thee — 

It  hath  chased  all  fours  away. 


C. 


